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SINGLE SISTERS. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 

I am very fond of fairy tales, and I like none better 
than that old-fashioned one of Cinderella. Even chil- 
dren, who never read the moral of fables, whether in 
prose or verse, feel the moral of this ; the good pro- 
vidence which, in the guise of the fairy-godmother, 
sent forth the pumpkin coach and the six harnessed 
mice to convey the despised and maltreated weak one 
to enjoy pleasures which her persecutors had forbid- 
den her. There is a deep moral in it ; hope to the 
hepeless, joy to the joyless ; the white healing wings 
of a good angel hovering over us when our hearts are 
shorn to the very quick by unkindness or neglect. 
The gist of every fairy tale is the triumph of the 
weak over the strong ; an overruling principle of justice 
and mercy, which will in the end set all things right, 
and so far they are full of truth. But there is another 
peculiarity of this delightful old literature, which is 
cruelly unjust. Take the beginning of any one of 
them, and you have it on the very threshold of the 
story—*“ There was, once upon a time, a woman, and 
she had three daughters ; the elder was crooked and 
ugly, and proud and envious ;” so was also the second, 
but in a less degree ; upon the youngest, on the con- 
trary, is lavished every virtue, and every endowment 
of person and mind; she is beautiful as the lily of 
June; humble, and patient, and gentle. She is sub- 
jected to every conceivable ignominy ; she is the ser- 
vant of her ill-favoured seniors ; she washes in water, 
while they wash in wine ; she wears hempen garments, 
while they are clothed as princesses ; she is made to 
perform the most menial household weit, while they 
career about in coaches covered with gold and silver. 
Such is the established distribution of virtues and vices 
in every fairy-tale family. In real life, the reverse of 
this is often much nearer the truth. Elder sisters, 
and especially those who remain single, are oftener 
concentrations of the virtues ; and herein is it that 
our dear old fairy tales are so grievously in error. 

I remember, when a child, revelling in that nursery 
literature, bound up in thin square tomes gilded on 
the outside, and decorated with compartments of em- 
bossed orange and purple and vermilion, as bright as 
the very gems of Aladdin’s palace, types and symbols 
of the fairy tale within—I remember even then being 
conscious how false this allotment of virtues and vices 
was, for our own fireside gave the lie to it. Who was 
it that read with an untiring patience evening after 
evening, and morning after morning, the very fairy 
tales which all commemorated a cross, ungentle, elder 
sister? Who was it that laid aside her own book or 
work to dress the doll, or draw the picture, or cut the 
paper figures, or play at fox and goose, but that same 
gentle and patient and loving elder sister? And it 
was ever so. The younger ones grew up taller and 
fairer, and with divers endowments of grace and 
beauty ; each with his or her peculiar talent or cha- 
racteristic ; this one was musical, that was a genius 
in painting ; that was metaphysical, and this was a 
wit. All were self-engrossed, and each was more or 
less selfish, inasmuch as each was seeking for admira- 
tion even at the expense of the others ; but Letitia, or 
Letty, as she was always called, darker complexioned, 
shorter of person, with no one master-faculty of mind, 
with no showy accomplishment, was the same indefa- 
tigable, loving, helping being that she had ever been. 
She was as the axle of the wheel ; all centred in her: 
but, individually, all diverged farther and farther apart 
from each other. 

Letty was predestined to be an old maid ; to be the 
single sister of the family. “Miss ——,” every body 
said, “ never will be married ; she is an old maid alto- 


gether; she is unlike the rest of the family ; she might 
not belong to them!” And so it was. Letty was de- 
eidedly plain ; the family had improved in good looks 
as it increased in numbers. It often is so in large 
families. Many causes conspire to make the early lot 
and life of the eldest child frequently less happy, less 
favoured, than those of its successors. Perhaps the 
parents are in less prosperous circumstances, and its 
early childhood has experienced privations which the 
others never knew; perhaps, entrusted to a young 
nurse, whose only recommendation was the serving for 
small wages, the little creature gets a fall, which dis- 
torts the spine or dislocates the hip, or, perhaps, left 
for five minutes by the mother, while she performed 
some needful household duty, sets fire to its pinafore, 
and carries to womanhood, and thence to the grave, a 
frightful token of suffering and agony, which almost 
checks the sympathy it ought to excite. Perhaps the 
parents, as is not unfrequently the case, indulged 
certain crotchets of infantine education ; like John 
Wesley’s parents, perhaps, they taught the new-born 
pilgrim of life to cry softly, and to dread the rod even 
before it knew its mother’s face ; perhaps it was put 
under a stated and unnatural regimen ; perhaps, like a 
little Indian, strapped to a board ; perhaps hardly 
swaddled at all ; for it is inerediblé what experiments 
of training are tried upon first children, especially by 
parents who reckon themselves philosophical. God 
help all first children! They may be decked out in 
laboriously embroidered garments, for every young 
mother is prodigal of needlework for her first born ; 
but what avails this to the little victim of fantastic 
systems or of ignorant mismanagement! Parents often 
themselves look back with astonishment, if not with 
remorse, upon their first essays in infant training, and 
may trace many an infirmity of temper in their first 
born, many a physical weakness or lasting deformity, 
to their own absurd notions or mere want of experi- 
ence. 

Whether our parents had philosophised or experi- 
mentaliséd upon our eldest sister, I know not ; but cer- 
tain it is, she was dissimilar to the rest of the family in 
many respects ; much plainer in person, as I have 
said, and gifted with no showy faculties, but eminent 
in patience and disinterested affection. This part of 
the system, if system indeed there had been in Letty’s 
early education, had proved decidedly successful. 

Letty, however, was one of those destined by com- 
mon consent to live and die in a state of single blessed- 
ness. With a heart capable of the most entire devo- 
tion, she was destined only to see one after another of 
her more attractively endowed sisters wooed and 
wedded. First one, and then another, went off, and 
all the gossips of the little town averred that Mr ——’s 
daughters were marrying exceedingly well ; still Letty 
remained to rejoice in the joy of others, rather than 
to anticipate joy for herself. How was it that no 
amiable man, requiring chiefly in his wife every virtue 
which could grace a woman, never sought the hand of 
sister Letty? Many a plainer woman had married, 
and many a less intellectual one; and every day 
dozens without one tithe of her goodness of heart had 
been selected to become the angel of some sweet home. 
But -Letty was still passed over! The truth is soon 
told: Letty was destined to live and die a single sister. 

But let it not be said that such as she are useless 
members of society. From the days of my earliest 
remembrance, when she read us the pleasant fairy tale, 
giving in her homely practice the delightful proof 
that elder sisters might be the very kindest and most 
self-forgetting of human beings, spite of all that was 
written to the contrary ; from the very Saturday night, 
when she undertook to wash the younger ones with 


her own soft hands, that we might not be flayed with 
the nursery-maid’s flannel, nor be blinded with soap 
rubbed into our eyes, and which, spite of company, or 
books, or summer-evening walks, she performed till 
we had all outgrown Saturday-night lavations ; from 
the time when she called her young school-going 
brothers to her pillow each morning, and went through 
declension and conjugation, and all the perplexities of 
multiplication table, clearing away difficulties, and 
seeming to give to each bewildered brain the faculties 
of retention and comprehension ; from those days 
forward, when she helped to dress her younger and 
more aspiring sisters for the parties in which they, not 
she, were to figure ; when she helped to make the 
bridal garments, as each successively married off ; and 
then as she assumed the new character of aunt, and 
spent many a guinea on the cap and frock and dainty 
little bonnet for each new-comer, for which there was 
still a warm nook in her warm capacious heart ; from 
all those days, and their duties, to the time when she 
became mistress in her father’s house, and was, as it 
were, eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame, reading 
for hours to the old man, not books of her choice but of 
his, and walking out, with slow, gentle steps, literally 
supporting his, whenever the sunshine was warm 
enough to tempt him abroad : through all these years 
of duties, nobly performed, and of self-renunciation, 
could it be said that Letty, though a single sister, was 
an useless member of society? No such thing. Letty 
has done more to make virtue lovely, to diffuse hap- 
piness, and to decrease suffering and sorrow, than 
many wise or rich men, or even than many wives and 
mothers. 

It is among the most vulgar of errors to consider 
women useless because they are single. Only look 
round your acquaintance—who is the one universally 
useful, the one applied to in every time of difficulty 
and trial?’ The single sister of the family. 

Again, let us take our own Letty as an example. 
Say nothing of her virtues as a neighbour to the poor 
—her quiet, unostentatious benevolence—her weekly 
pensioners among the old, and her protegés among 
the young—but let us see what place of comparative 
usefulness she holds among those of her own family. 
John and his wife would take a trip up the Rhine ; 
the season is propitious ; it is determined upon as soon 
as thought of—for Letty will come and take charge of 
the children. Mary’s two eldest children have had 
the whooping-cough, and change of air is needed for 
them. “Oh, send them to aunt Letty,” is the imme- 
diate resource ; “ she will take care of them!” “Aunt 
Letty is coming down for the christening,” say Tom’s 
seven children to one of their nursery-maids ; “and 
she will bring me a top,” exclaims one ; “and me a 
ringing omnibus,” says another. She will bring me 
a great doll,” says one little damsel, “and will cut us 
apple-swans and little pippin-mice ! We shall have such 
fun when aunt Letty comes!” Again, George’s wife 
is thought to be consumptive, and a winter in Devon- 
shire isrecommended. George cannot accompany her 
for the whole time, but Letty can. To be sure, Letty 
is at every body’s service ; no one thinks of consulting 
whether she would like it ; they are as sure as that 
to-morrow will come that Letty will not fail them 
whether she likes it or not. 

But now let us suppose, for such things will happen 
sometimes, that, after all, sister Letty herself has an 
offer ; an offer every way unexceptionable ; one that 
promises her the happiness she abundantly deserves. 
How does the news of it affect all that kindred which 
she has so faithfully and devotedly served all her life 
long? We may readily know, for common human 
nature only grows more selfish as it is more indulged, 
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“Only think!” says Mrs John to her husband, 
“how ridiculous of Letty oe | of being married at 
her time of life. There’s an end to our trip up the 
Rhine y 

“I think, after living single so many years, she might 
have chosen a more convenient time for marrying t 
just now, when my poor children have the 7 - 
cough,” says Mary ; “but that’s just the way with old 
maids: they always do something or other foolish at 
last !” 


“1 don’t know what I shall do with all my seven 
children,” says Mrs ‘Tom, “if Letty really marries ; 
for you know it is such a convenience to have an 
unmarried female in the family, because their time is 
of no value. Then there was in fact no occasion for 
Letty to marry, so comfortable as she was, always with 
some one or other of us. As for ourselves, it was quite 
an amusement for her to be here, where there were so 
many children, for really Letty managed so delight- 
fully with children ; but these old maids, you know, 
have nothing to try their tempers—it’s so different 
with marri 1 it is a thousand 

ities that Letty ever thought of marrying !” 
Pre She does wf care what becomes of me !” Mrs 
George, raising herself in her easy chair, after she had 
read the letter that announced sister Letty’s intended 
marriage, and forgetting how Letty had given up her 
own last winter in London, to pass three months at 
Brighton with this same indulged and peevish invalid ; 
“but really people are so selfish ; or one might have 
expected she would have postponed her marriage to 
the spring, had it only been out of consideration to me.” 

Poor sister Letty, she had been too useful by half! 
Of those four married women who had so long availed 
themselves of her unwearying self-forgetfulness, and 
who looked with envious eyes on the prospect of ha 
piness opening before her, not one been potion wa 
and widely useful, so meekly benevolent, as Letty, 
though she had lived for nearly fifty years a despised 
single sister. 


ASCENT OF THE PIC DU MIDI. 
[The following letter is the composition of an English 
man residing at Baguéres de Bigorre, in the south of France. 
The adventure which it describes took place last July.) 
*' * Ir has occurred to me that you might wish to 
hear of my adventurous mee | to the du Midi, 
one of the highest mountains of the Pyrenean range. 
The party consisted of the Countess of C-_—, the 
Count de V——, and myself. We left Baguéres at 
t o’clock in the evening, and reached the village 
Grippe at eleven. The windows of the small inn 
command an interesting view of the valley of the 
Adour, and the mountains overhanging it, and which 
we had made a previous excursion to visit. At mid- 
ight we mounted our horses to commence the ascent 
the celebrated Pic du Midi, which is between eleven 
and twelve thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
There was not a cloud in the heavens, and the stars 
shone so brilliantly in this pure atmosphere, that we 
had sufficient light to guide us over the narrow and 
avn path, though not more than to enable us 
distinguish the outlines of the mountains which 
surrounded us. I am not sure, however, if this uncer- 
tain light, aided by the dashing of the three cataracts, 
did not rather emhance the effect of the scene, b 
leaving so much to the imagination. The waterfal 
are formed by a river Adour, which rises in the 
Pic du Midi, and after passing through Baguéres, 
Jarbes, and Pau, empties itself into the sea at Bayonne. 
The sound of these immense masses of water was very 
imposing in the stillness of the night. After a rapid 
ascent of an hour, we reached a small plain, on which 
were scattered a few miserable shepherds’ huts, which 
they dignify by the name of the village of Tremesaigue. 
leaving this we entered upon a , through 
which the ascent was so steep, and the path so rugged, 
that we were compelled to dismount, and scramble up 
as well as we could ; and this was difficult enough, as 
thie mountains on each side cast their shadows over 
the path, and prevented our seeing where we were 
about to place our feet—water, rolling stones, and 
ground, alternately receivingthem. ‘This diffi- 


y surmounted, we again took to the saddle, and | da 


in half an hour reached another plain, on which there 
was one solitary hut. This place rejoices in the name 
of Areze, so called from a giant once to have in- 
habited these regions. The sound of our horses’ feet 
attracted the attention of the shepherds’ dogs, who, 
fourteen in number, saluted us with their deep-toned 
mouths, which, with the noise of the cascades fallin 
in every direction, and the hollow sounding bells redial 
the necks of the cattle, disturbed the silence of the 
night, and broke in upon the solitude of the place in 
an impressive manner. These dogs, the faithful guar- 
dians of their masters and their masters’ property, 
are of immense size, and perfectly white ; the manner 
in which they extract the sheep from the snow is quite 
marvellous. The barking of the dogs soon brought out 
one of the shepherds, who, knowing our errand, pre 
sented us with poles with iron points, so indis; 
upon these expeditions as to merit the name of a third 
ig. Having taken the bridles off our horses, and turned 
loose on the plain, we collécted our forces, which 
and Madame de C—— and ser- 
vant, and set forth at two o'clock in the morning on our 
; ws ascent. Our reasons for setting out in the 
middle of the night were, to avoid the heat of the day, 
aifd to ste the sun rise. This, however, we soon 


impossible, as Madamede C— was obliged to stop every 
two or three minutes, in consequence of the oy 
of the . eae agg our great object was likely 
to be defeated by the slowness of her progress, she 
begged us to leave her with the guides, and to go for- 
ward. Iwas most unwilling in the first place to leave 
her, and also 1 did not relish the idea of going without 

ide. My companion, however, — at the idea 
danger, and the guides said we could not miss the 
way ; and so on we went. The young are apt to think 
the old fools, whilst the old know the young to be so. 
Accordingly, we had not proceeded very far before we 
had to choose between two paths, one along the glaciers, 
which we had now fairly reached, and the other be- 
tween two mountains, which had evidently been torn 
asunder by some sudden effort of nature. The inter- 
mediate space was this dubious way, so precipitous, 
and difficult to ascend, that I was relieved when our 
guides answered our call from beneath, by saying 
“All right,” though the alternative was a glacier. 
The light of the stars now yielded to that of the moon, 
which, though shorn of its fair p: rtions, rose ma- 
jestically above the tops of the hills we had left. Its 
Tight was most acceptable. No sooner had we sur- 
mounted the difficulty of this glacier (and how small 
and insignificant does it now appear when compared 
with those we afterwards encountered), than a choice 
of roads was again offered us, and our voices could now 
no longer reach the guides. 

We differed about these roads. I was for continuin; 
along the glacier ; my friend, with the activity of the 
chamois which inhabit these mountains, was disposed 
to climb the ravine. His reasons appeared , and 
we chose the latter, which proved wrong, though the 
mistake did not involve us in any natural difficulty 
beyond unnecessary additional fatigue. We now 
reached a plain of three or four hundreds yards square, 
and found the level ground a great relief to those mus- 
cles which had been kept so long on the stretch by 
the rapidity of the ascent. This plain was covered 
with snow, whereon we saw the recent foot-marks of 
a bear. It was here where Plantade perished, sur- 
rounded by his philosophical instruments, with which 
he had been ing observations. At half three 
we began to perceive the be i roach of day. ‘The effect 
of the gradual increase ight was interesting ; the 
lofty summits of the mountains first receiving its in- 
fluence, threw the valleys into still deeper shade. On 
this plain I perceived blocks of granite and’ gneiss : 
whence they came I cannot tell, as the mountain, as 
far as I could judge, is entirely composed of schiste. 
Their angles were rounded by attrition, so that the 
adjoining mountains, which, from their pointed sum- 
mits, seemed granitic, may have once owned them. 
The side of the glacier being laid bare, proved to me 
the immense depth of the snow over which we had 
been walking ; it was at least thirty feet in thickness ! 
We now began to look out with anxiety for the lake 
Ouchet, which is only two thousand five hundred feet 
Pic. In we perceived it, 
entirely frozen over, thou, snow upon it was par- 
tially The basin in which it is 
circular, its circumference about a quarter of a mile, 
and it has all the appearance of the crater of an extinct 
voleano. From hence, the mountain rises so abruptly, 
that our hearts almost failed us, and we now felt the 
difficulty of our position, and the folly we had com- 
mitted in oh nt: such an ascent without a guide. 
We were thousand feet above the 
the sea, and the keen air began to penetrate throug’ 
our thin clothes ; but you know well the exhilarat- 
ing effects of mountain air, particularly at high ele- 
vations. We now commenced the ascent of the 
cone, and, though we saw the summit illuminated by 
the rays of the sun, we were sorely embarrassed to 
know which direction to take. We first attempted to 
ascend in a straight line to the top, but were soon 
obliged to abandon this fora zig-zig. An opening in the 
valley gave us a view of the sun, which shed its purple 
light over the whole range of the mountains ; we 
saluted it with all the enthusiasm of its ancient 
adorers. Nothing, in fact, could exceed the — 
and sublimity of the scene. After gazing a few 
minutes upon this glorious sight, we resumed our 
ngerous journey over the glaciers, between which 
and the lake there was not a projecting rock, not an 
obstacle in the way of the unfortunate man who 
should make a false step, so difficult to avoid on the 
frozen snow. Now, in , we felt the danger of our 
situation, when to retreat were as dangerous as to 
advance ; in short, the very act of turning round 
—r have proved fatal. My head began to fail me, 
and I no longer dared to look down to the lake be- 
neath ; it was not, however, till afterwards, that I 
was aware of the full extent of our danger. We had, 
unfortunately, no crampons, or spiked shoes ; and as 
we trave the side of the glaciers, inclined like 
the roof of a house, we had to make a hole in 
the snow with our sticks before we could advance. 
Luekily, this side of the mountain being exposed 
to the south, there were considerable intervals from 
which the snow had disappeared ; here the danger 
was less, but still so great, that at every step, r 
seeing where to put my foot, I closed my eyes, and 
laid hold of the rocks, for the precipice of a thousand 
feet was too appalling for an unaccustomed eye to look 
oo without emotion. My companion was consider- 

ly above the face of the 
or less of danger, was singing wii e gaiet 
French heart, wha his sftestion was 


a 


_by @ voice (and no one who has not heard it, can tell 


how. striking is the sound of the human voice in such 
solitudes): the voice was that of a ar s9 who had 
nearly gained the summit, warning M. de V—— of 
his danger, and 7 him to pass below the glacier. 
He prudently listened to the voice of experience, and 
os me, we passed the last of the — in safety. 

e had now a most painful though not dangerous 
ascent to gain the summit. The path lay over a bed 
of schiste, which, being reduced to small fragments 
the operation of those causes always in activity at su 
a height, gave way so under our feet as to double the 
fatigue, and to render the ascent as tedious as it is 
over the cinders of Vesuvius. 

My chamois-footed companion was up before me, 
and taken my Macintosh, of which I had now great 
need ; for — in the most profuse perspiration, 
the piercing wind of these elevated regions appeared 
to go through me. I seemed as if I could now lay 
hold of the Vic itself; but how fallacious are distances 
in this rare atmosphere! 1 soon, however, touched 
the goal I had so long in sight. It was now five 
o'clock. I will not add to this already too long letter 
by giving a description of the view from the Pic du 
Midi: suffice it to say, that the whole chain of the 
Pyrenees, from east to west, was visible under the- 
most favourable circumstances ; the course of the 
Garonne as far as Toulouse, and the Adour as far as 
the sea. Such scenes fill the mind with a thousand 


g inte and overwhelming feelings : the omnipotence 
of t 


he hand that formed, and the insignificance of the 
creature that contemplated, these magnificent works 
of the creation, were painfully brought to the mind. 
Placing our backs against a rock to shelter us from 
the wind, and with the sun full upon us, we gazed for 
nearly an hour upon all the wonders by which we 
were surrounded. 
An incident happened, which proved the courage 
and on danger of these intrepid moun- 
taineers. M. de V—— let fall his drinking-cup, which 
rolled down the glacier out of sight, and as we thought 
into some unfathomable abyss. The guide, however, 
starting up, said he would soon fetch it. We did all 
we could to dissuade him, by pointing out the ea 
risk, and the utter insignificance of the thing lost ; 
but he hesitated not a moment, and was soon suspended. 
from the rocks on the side of the rs I closed m 
eyes, not daring to look upon what I deemed in 
table destruction. He disappeared ; was absent about 
five minutes, during which we imagined all sorts. of 
horrors, but at length returned with the cup in his 
hand. Whilst seated on the summit, four vultures 
came close to us, continuing to fly for a while over our 
heads, increasing the circle at each revolution, and as- 
cending still higher, till they were apparently the size of 
swallows. M.de V—— discharged a ket-pistol for 
the sake of the echo, but it was but very faintly answered, 
and that at an interval of several seconds, probably by 
some higher Pic. We now thought of returning, but a 
ceremony, deemed indis' ble w such occasions, 
was first to be performed, namely, that of engraving our 
names upon the rock. We found a considerable variety 
number. The summit is entirely composed of talcose 
schiste, and bears evident marks of having been struck by 
a Having inscribed our names (as monuments 
of our folly perhaps), we began to descen ded 
the guide, who he the bottom of the oF ss 
before described almost ata bound. We descended with 
more measured steps, but faster than was agreeable. 
Each person detaching fragments of rock, which, collect- 
ing others in their course, and acquiring fresh impetus as 
they descended, produced a singular effect, and as they 
tumbled into the ravine, sounded like distant thunder. 
We now reached the first glacier, where an accident hap- 
to one of the party, which must have proved fatal 
ut for the intrepidity and presence of mind of the gu 
who had first descended to the foot of the glacier. 
went down next, and vi forcing my heels into the snow, 
arrived safely, though I had acquired such an im 
that had not the guide arrested my progress, I never co 
have stopped myself. Next came one of the strangers, 
who, contrary to the advice of the guide, seated himself 
on the snow, and in this manner to slide down the 
smooth surface of the glacier. He had not, however, 
proceeded far, before he had such 
that he became terrified ; his h took the place of 
hecls, and he came towards us with an appalling rapidity, 
uttering the most piercing cries of “1 am lot!” “I 
am lost!” Nothing can ever efface from my remem~ 
brance this awful sight. At this moment, between him 
and the lake, two thousand feet below, there was nothing 
but fragments of rocks to arrest his progress. The guide, 
with a promptitude and courage beyond all praise, ran , 
from the spot where he was standing, to place himself 
between a fellow-creature and inevitable death, and this 
at the imminent peril of his own life, for the impetus the 
man had gained in fallingthrough a of three or four 
hundred yards, was likel ——- to hurry them into the- 
abyss bencath. Regardless, however, of himself, he 
rushed to the spot, p his staff firmly in the ground, 
held it with his left hand, and was prepared to receive 
the terrified man with the right. Fortunately for both, 
at the bottom of the glacier there was a large st 
which broke the fall against the guide, though it cov 
the poor fellow with wounds and blood. For a second 
I thought the guide had lost his balance; it was one of 
the most pai moments I ever remember to have 


poor man bled from several parts of his 
; his hands were cut, his nose and eyes 
swelled, but fortunately no bone was broken, and he was 
us all with the alarm, parti iy M. ae 
and as this was the hod 
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jm our way up. The guide.was in a state of great agita- 
~ and his trembling hand as he took hold of my arm 
ve firmness to my feet. However, we 


no means 
once more. To our great surprise we 


reached the 


‘found Madame de C——, but great, indeed, was our as- 


tonishment on hearing that she had gained another of the 
summits of the mountain. The keenness of the air, how- 
ever, caused her to spit blood. After taking a hasty 
view of the scene, she descended to a more atmo- 


After sitting some time contemplating this dreary 
scene, and listening to the personal adventures of the 
guides, in whom the ars. narrandi had not suffered by 
their libations of brandy, we thought it time to continue 
our descent. One of the guides mentioned a singular 
position in which he was once placed on the summit of 
the mountain, with a bright sun over head, and a storm 
of thunder and lightning raging below. The gentle shep- 

~ herd was at once transformed into a Jupiter, and the Pic 
du Midi into an Olympus. The effect must, however, 
have been singular. e here saw a chamois, which had 
much the appearance of a roe-buck. Nothing material 
occurred in our descent, excepting my falling on a glacier, 
and going from the top to the bottom with such a velo- 
city that I lost my breath ; I, however, preserved my 
presence of mind so far as to guide myself with my hands, 
and to keep my feet foremost. The only damage done 
was to my nails, which were broken by my rapid motion 
over the snow. We reached the peasant’s hut at nine, 
the ascent and descent having each occupied three 
hours. Madame de C——, whose courage I never saw 
equalled in any woman, was a good deal exhausted after 
a walk on glaciers of seven hours. We left the kind- 
hearted shepherds, thirty of whom inhabit the same 
small hut, and, mounting our horses, reached Grippe at 
half past eleven, and at one, under the most 
scorching sun possible. 


THE RIVAL COUSINS, 
A STORY. 

.ABouT two miles from the large commercial town of 
G-——, there lived, some years ago, an old couple 
whose family consisted of two daughters, both uncom- 
monly pretty girls, yet very unlike each other in dis- 
— and appearance. e dark lustrous eyes of 

fargaret told of feelings, tender, deep, and strong ; 
while the bright coquettish blue eye of Jane said, as 

) plainly. as eye could i “ I like you very well, but I 

_ like myself better.” Mr Langley, the father of the 
beauties, was in respectable circumstances ; he had be- 

gun life a poor man, oe a pack from fair to fair, 

until his profits enabled him to take a shop wherein 
1to display his lawns and muslins, and a wife to adorn 
the back of his counter, and make his house comfort- 

-able when the toils of the day were over. 

While the girls were children, they had been ac- 

- eustomed to play with Willie Lindsay, the son of their 
-next-door neighbour, a baker, with a thriving business 
and a large family. An attachment was formed be- 
‘tween } t+ Langley and Willie, which 
,and amused the parents of both parties for some 
years ; but at the period when my story opens, Mr 
and Mrs Langley had retired from business, a very 
wealthy couple, and had begun to think their pretty 
Margaret would be quite wn away on William 
Lindsay, especially as richer and grander men were 
anxious to wed her. They began by looking coldly on 
William whenever he came to the house ; but it was 
some time before the fond lover could allow himself 
to believe he was less welcome to the old people than 

‘formerly. His eyes were opened to the truth, how- 

» ever, he saw the ed encouragement given 

to a Mr Foster, a wealthy manufacturer, who was 
deeply smitten by Margaret’s charms. Poor Willie ! 

wretched and restless he passed a sleepless night ; one 

. moment fearing Margaret might men J as well as her 

Gry and the next blaming himself for daring to 

ubt her truth and love. He arose from his sleepless 
couch, determined to fathom the depths of Margaret’s 

. heart, and if he found her wavering, to leave Scotland 
for ever, forswear the love of woman, and seek for 
glory or death fighting in a foreign land. The lovers 
met, and the lovers parted happy in the consciousness 

affection, and 


. of each other’s to each other for 
weal or woe. 

It boots not to tell how for two long years Mr and 
Mrs Langley o the marriage by every means in 


their power. Mr Foster, at length contiosal that 

‘Margaret would never be persuaded to have him, 
transferred his affections to her sister Jane, and she, 

rather vain of having won Margaret’s rich lover, was 

nothing loath. The marriage was celebrated with great 
splendour, and Jane was placed at the head of a hand- 

mont ter, the old people, hopeless of changing 

”s determination, elded reluctant consent, 
and she became the wife of William Lindsay, who had 
now, with his father’s assistance, commenced business 

asa corn merchant. Years elapsed, during which, 
old Mr Lavany. Sood of doing nothing, had specu- 
lated in steam-boats, and other things, and lost consi- 
sums of money ; his wife died, and he drooped 


different ; and both Margaret and William felt the 
inferiority of the entertainments they gave in return 
for Foster’s splendid dinners, more than they liked 
to allow to themselves. At-first they tried to cope 
with them, but their rooms were small,.and their 
servants awkward. ‘They found it would not do; and 
sorry am I to a they retired from the absurd con- 
test with more bitterness of feeling than one would 
have anticipated from hearts so warm and affectionate. 

The two sisters had several children, but my 
story chiefly concerns the eldest boy of each. Ro- 
bert Foster was sent to school when six years old. 
Spoiled and petted by his father at home, he was an 
unruly cub at school, and being a bold strong-built 
little fellow, he lorded it over all his companions. 
None could match him, with the exception of Willie 
Lindsay, who, though not so strong, was more active 
and agile, and had a thorough command of temper, 
of which Robert Foster was altogether deficient. I 
fear it was in consequence of incautious language 
overheard at home, that these cousins from the very 
first seemed to rd each other as natural enemies. 

No boy could be the friend of both. The fault, 
however, lay chiefly with Foster, who would associate 
with no one that was on amicable terms with Lindsay, 
while the latter took it as a thing of course that 
Foster’s friends should be his enemies, but without 
feeling any particular ill will to them on that account. 
At the age of eight, the two boys went to the grammar 
school, Foster was accompanied by a lad of the name 
of Crawford, who had been sent from the West Indies 
to his father’s care ; and the elder Crawford being a 
man of wealth and influence, Mr Foster kept the 
young gentleman under his own roof, and paid him 
every attention. ‘The lad was delicate and peevish ; 

oung Foster and he agreed but indifferently; but 
some Crawford soon found he could put Robert 
into good humour by laying all sorts of mischievous 
tricks on Willie Lindsay. Je scattered ink on his 
clothes and his books, he abstracted his marbles, and 
he once tripped him up when running, but only once, 
as he got in return such a severe thrashing that he 
feared to do it again. 


It happened one day that Willie was about to join 
a party who were playing at ball, when Jamie Craw- 
ford called out, “ We don’t want any bakers’ sons 
here ; we are all gentlemen’s sons.” “ Pelt him with 
your balls, boys,” cried Robert Foster, “ and take the 
flour out of his jacket.” Willie, burning with indig- 
nation, caught the ringleader, but the other boys de- 
fended him from the sum punishment intended ; 
and feeling he was safe, Crawford continued his abuse, 
spitting in his face, and saying, “ There’s the price 

a penny roll for you.” “ You—you—rascal,” said 
Wille, “ you shall not escape me; I'll break every 
bone in your skin - “ When you catch me, you 

ugh, Willie,’ Crawford shouted 
after the retreating boy. 

It might be about an hour after, that one of Willie’s 
companions came to him and said, “ You’ve got your 
revenge now ; Crawford has scrambled to the top of 
that new house that’s building, and some. of the scaf- 
folding has given way, so that he cannot get down, 
and there he sits, perched like an owl, and howling 
like one too. Do pore see him!” Lindsa 

illingly accompanied his friend, and sure enoug 
he saw Crawford in a very dangerous predicament. 
He stood on a piece of the broken scaffolding, about 
thirty feet from the d; he el to the wall, 
erying, “Oh, I 8 be killed, I be killed, 
I momen aie It seemed but the work 
of a moment, an illie stood beside him. The 
boy was a first-rate climber. “Could you not 
to come down after me,” he said, “and I’ll show you 
where to place your feet?” “ No, no,” said Crawford, 
“T’m so giddy; I’m falling now;” and he began to 
totter. About ten feet under them, part of the scaf- 
fold stood firm; and just as Jamie was falling, Willie 


caught him in his arms, and | down on it. It was 
easy to get down from this spot, but Willie had twisted 
his and could not move. By this time a number 


and overflowing with itade, had become his sworn 
friend ; and his frien was put to the proof. Ro- 
bert Foster hated him for being Lindsay’s friend, and 
hated Lindsay more than ever, for every boy spoke 
loudly of his noble generosity. 

Foster was left in the minority. Neither of the 
boys had previously been very diligent scholars ; but 
Foster, determined to get ahead in some things, studied 
hard, and was soon at the top of his class. Lindsay, 
with equal talent, had less bodily vigour ; and from 
this moment a contest began, which sapped Lindsay’s 
strength. ‘The two boys,soon outstripped all other 
competitors ; the parents of both entered keenly into 
the competition. When Lindsay gained the prize, 
his father and mother felt they had gained a victory 
far beyond the paltry one of having given a finer 
dinner; but when Foster was su then 
defeats seemed doubly di % 

The classes were examined every six weeks, and 

nts might be present if they chose; it rarely 
ppened, therefore, that the Lindsays or Fosters 
were absent. This was an additional spur to both the 
boys—to Foster, because his 's allowance of 


to the degree in which 


to his cousin ; and to Wil- 


liam Lindsay, because no ay a was equal to the 
maternal love and pride which he saw beaming 
the dark eyes of his mother. He was a happy poy 
when, yen days in which d 
exce ‘oster, she would, when saying “ ight, 
ss him to her bosom and m 
ou’'ll be a greater man yet than ever 


ing ; 
Foster iit be, though they think themselves so much 


der than we are.” It was thus that the purest 
and holiest of earthly affections, the love of a son to- 
wards his mother, was poisoned ~ mixture of envy, 
hatred, and uncharitableness. Greek and Latin 
authors which the boy studied had rather a tendency to 
nourish these feelings within him, by assisting him in 
giving them other names ; envy, he fancied was but 
noble emulation ; hatred, self-respect in repelling in- 
sult ; and uncharitableness, a virtuous contempt and 
abhorrence for those who affected to look down upon 
his beloved nts. He ew in outstripping all 
other boys ; ut to outstrip his hated cousin, conve 

to his mind an exultation almost fiendish ; and 

who should have watched over these baneful feeli 
and crushed them in the bud, encouraged them, an 
nourished them in the generous soil of the noble boy’s 
heart, where some of the fairest flowers would other- 
wise have flourished luxuriantly. Feelings such .as 
these their punishment along with them ; ha 
piness and hatred, peace and envy, cannot exist in 
same bosom, and the withering effects of over-exertion 
were increased by the tumultuous war of evil passion 
within. 

For some months Lindsay had the superiority: ity, 
and Foster’s was low ebb, when 
two prizes were to be given; one for the boy who 
committed the greatest number of lines from Horace 
to memory, and the other to him who translated the 
largest ‘one of Virgil. For some time previous to 
giving the prizes, the boys repeated their tasks weekly, 
and Foster and Lindsay redoubled their efforts, but 
for a time they were nearly equal. 

As the period drew on, Foster to get ahead. 
The pale care-worn countenance of Lindsay told of 
hard work by day and night. Not a moment was now 
devoted to play ; Virgil and Horace were his constant 
companions, while his devoted friend Crawford sat 
beside him on the playground, anxiously watching his 
pale cheek, and wishing it were possible for him to do 
a share of the work. “ Do come, Willie, and have 
one game at ball,” said he to him a few days: before 
the prizes were to be given; “you'll kill yourself, 
man, if you study so hard; you’re getting as thin.as 
my greyhound did, when Foster starved him when I 
was from home.” “I must beat him,” said Lindsay, 
“ though I die for it ; and yet, were it only myself, i 
would give in, for my head aches constantly now, 
and I cannot eat for thinking about it.” “ Do, dear 
Lindsay, give up the contest,” said James; “ why 
should you make yourself ill for a es prize, when 
every body knows already you are the cleverer fellow 
of the two, and able to beat him whenever you like.” 
“ Ay,” said Willie ; “ but his father and mother don’t 

know that ; and if he beats me, they'll exult over 
mamma with their saucy looks, all the time preten: i 
to condole with her on my defeat. No!” he cri 
getting into a state of great agitation ; “ there are 
three days and three nights yet, and I’ll work like 
a horse, and I’ll drink green tea to keep me from 
being sleepy, and I’ll beat him yet, cost what it may.” 
The boy kept his unholy resolution : he gained both 
prizes; but the exultation of his parents failed to 
convey to his mind the happiness it was wont to do. 
Exhausted and worn out, he laid his head on his mo- 
ther’s bosom, and burst into a passion of tears. “Put 
me to bed, dearest mother,” he said ; “ my head aches 
dreadfully, and I am really ill.” A dangerous fever 
was the consequence ; he recovered, however, and a 
few months in the country served to recruit his wasted 
strength, and in winter he was pursuing at college the 
same system, 

The prizes gained at the end of the first session 
William and Robert were nearly equal ; the latter, 
however, was in full bodily vigour, while William 
began to complain of pain in his side, which became 
very troublesome after long study. A summer spent 


t, | at the sea-coast again restored him to his usual 


and he returned to town, determined to get in advance 
of his cousin, if possible. At first he sat up one night 
in the week, then two, and as the session drew to a 
close, he never slept above four hours at a time. His 
fellow-students looked up to him as a prodigy ; the 
professors held him out as an example to others ; his 
a petit in their son; and his friend James 

wford was wee seemed to have any 


fear for the 

Gun the endef he said to his 
friend, “ I wish, Willie, you would take a walk with 
mein the country, mow and then. You have ee 
nasty short cough, and I see you often put your 
to your side as if in pain.” “Oh! it’s nothing,” said 
William ; “I got a little cold some time since when 
my fire went out one frosty night, and I was so 


old } with a problem, I never thought of it till I had done, 


and then I was so stiff with cold, I could hardly un- 

dress ; that is the cause of my cough, but it will soon 

go away.” James looked his fears, but he did not 

give them utterance ; and Willie laughed at his long 
, and told him he was sure he had pounced w 

him for a patient, ever since he had decided on 

doctor. 


‘A second summer at the coast recruited him s little ; 
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of people had assembled, and amid the hurrahs of his 
companions the lame boy was carried home. It was 
some weeks before he was able to return to school ; 
and long before that, Crawford, wretched, peniten health, ’ 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
only four or five thousand pounds, instead of twenty 
or thirty. Mr Fester grumbled and hinted 
to his wife that his marriage was a complete take in ; 
while William Lindsay drew his weeping Margaret 
closer to his bosom, saying, “ What care I for this 
‘world’s wealth, when I have such a treasure in you !” 
The communication between the sisters after they 
were married, had gradually become less and less 
frequent. The style in which they lived was very. | 
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and it is possible he might have been saved, had his 
nts been sufficiently watchful. It was no want of 

on the part of his parents, for they actually doated 
ially his cousin, bli them to every thing 

else ; and the certainty they felt of his D og becoming 
a great man, shut out from their view the possibility 
his being taken from them. 
During the Christmas holidays, a hard frost havi 


" come on, the river was frozen sufficiently to admit 


skating. William and James were looking on, while 
Foster, who skated admirably, was exhibiting to a 
crowd of students. “Take care,” cried one ; “ the ice 
is not safe in that quarter.” Hardly were the words 


' uttered, when the ice gave way, and half a dozen fell 
in. They were quickly extricated, however, with the 


exception of Foster. Lindsay and Crawford had heen 
active in assisting; and when Foster was missed, 
Lindsay instantly a rope fastened round his waist, 
and saying, “ He shall not be lost if I can save him,” 
dived under the ice, and shortly reappeared with his 
cousin, who was quite insensible. 1t was some little 
time before it was ascertained he still lived, and Wil- 
liam stood in his wet clothes anxiously watching. As 
soon as he opened his eyes, however, he left Fim in 
Crawford’s care, and ran home to change his freezing 
garments. This adventure accelerated his doom. 

severe cold was the consequence, which ended in rapid 


The first meeting between the cousins was deeply 


affecting. Robert wept like an infant; the hatred 


and ae vanished for ever, to give 
place to unbounded gratitude and brotherly love. The 
tender attentions of Foster and Crawford were only 
exceeded by a mother’s care, during the few months 
Lindsay ——- They were his constant attend- 
ants day and night. ‘They vied with each other in 
contriving how to interest and amuse him. A total 
change of feeling seemed to have taken place in both 
families. Mrand Mrs Foster knew they owed the life 
of their son to William Lindsay, and they would have 
= all they to restore him to health. 
anguish of the Lindsays at their son’s danger, 
was mingled with a proud consciousness of his noble 
conduct, and their really kind and affectionate natures 
were soothed and gratified by the unity of feeling now 
subsisting between the families. A lew days before 
Lindsay died, he thus expressed himself :-—* How 
different are my feelings now from what they once 
were! I fancied I was happy when I gained victories 
over you, Robert ; but I thought so, because I did not 
know what true happiness was. Oh, what a blessed 
thing it is to be at with all, to love all, and to 
be loved by all! not weep for me; I am going 
to that happy land, where there will be no rivalries, 
no emulations, for love will reign triumphant. M 
ill,” sai rt, “we will; and by following your 
example, of overcoming evil with good.” 


THE CHESS-PLAYER. 
(From ‘“ Pictures of the French, drawn by Themselves.”] 


Like an universal Speies, the chess-board is known 
to all nations. The Bonze plays at chess in the 
of Juggernaut ; the quin-bearing slave reflects 
how he may best checkmate a pebble king, on a chess- 
board traced on the sands of the Ganges; the Ice- 
landic bishop wiles away the tedious gloom of a polar 
night, with his long-calculated moves on the c 

» commencing with that which has become iden- 
tified with the name of Captain Evans : in short, from 
on to the sixty-four oy oe of the noble game 

ve 80) the sorrows of the lords of the creation. 

In the middle ages, the chess-player travelled the 
world like a knight-errant, challenging emperors, 
kings, and mitred prelates, and es wealth and 
honours by his victories. yy, the Syracusan, was the 
most celebrated of these pacific warriors. He fought, 
rook in hand, with the Emperor Charles V., and con- 

uered ; hand to hand he fought with Don Juan of 
ustria ; and that prince conceived so extraordinary 
a liking for both player and game, that he constructed 
in an apartment of his palace an immense chess-board 
with irae oameres of black and white marble, the 
men being of flesh and blood, and moving at the 
command of the two chiefs. At the battle of ito, 
Boy played a game of chess with Don Juan, ond et 
quered the conqueror of the Ottomans. 

At the present day, chess has lost none of its high 
merit, though he who sways the sceptre of the ivory king- 
dom ne | no longer enter the lists with sovereigns and 

_In Paris, in London, Vienna, Berlin, and St 

rg, the most ambitious chess-players are content 

with the admiration of their friends, and are often un- 
known beyond the precincts of their clubs. Two great 
men alone have the seas, and their names are 
known even to the Indian, thus conferring additional 
glory on the French chess-board. The clubs of England, 
and the circles of Germany, furnish no rival to M. Des- 
lies and M. de Labourdonnais. It has been M. 
Desch lies's good fortune, in his wy life, to 
revive, in some sort, the exploits of Boy, the usan. 
After the battle of Jena, he entered Berlin with the vic- 
torious army of France, repaired to the amateur chess- 
players’ circle, and challenged the most skilful member, 
offering his ent the advantage of the pawn and two 
moves, At this supplemen battle of Jena, the circle 
of Berlin was beaten singly and collectively, and M. Des- 
chapelles ended by offering the rook. The reflective 
gravity which the Germans ascribe to their exact and 


mathematical organisation, was ered by the prompt 
and spontaneous calculation of the Parisian amateur. 
Fifteen years have now ela’ since M. Deschapelles, 


the most intricate player of his day, retired from the lists. 
At the time we write, M. de Laboardonnais sways the 
sceptre, and reigns absolute monarch. He is about forty- 
five years of age ; every thing about him indicates supe- 
riority. The developement of his forehead is extraordi- 
nary ; his eyes, overhung by immense protuberances, 
seem constantly closed to all outward things, and in 
incessant communion with the mind within. Grandson 
to the illustrious governor of India, immortalised by Ber- 
nardin de St Pierre, endowed with superior intellect and 
incredible application, he has never been ambitious of 
higher title than that of the first chess-player in the 
world ; and this he hus achieved. All Europe knows that 
M. de Labourdonnais resides in Paris, at No. 1, Rue de 
Ménars, the splendid hotel of the Chess Club, and that 
he there receives challenges and gives lessons, Stran 
every day arrive from all of France and of Europe ; 
some, fired with the noble ambition of encountering De 
Labourdonnais with equal arms ; others, with the humi- 


lity of acknowledged inferiors, submitting to receive an | be 


advantage ; all happy to make the acquaintance of, and 
to cross pawns with, the renowned master. The monarch 
refuses no duel, no proposition ; he is ready at all times, 
and for all opponents. At noon, fierce encounters begin 
in the vast oan of the Hotel de Ménars, heated to a com- 
fortable degree in the winter, and cool as a to in the 
summer. There may be seen the staff of M. de Labour- 
donnais, composed of the élite of amateurs, who, unas- 
sisted by their master, can beat all the a of the 
Westminster Club. As soon as M. de Labourdonnais 
sits down to play a game with an unknown visitor from 
London, St Petersburg, Vienna, or La Haye, every other 
game is suspended ; all present flock to head-quarters ; 
the monarch and his antagonist are hemmed in ; and all 
eyes are fixed on the unerring finger and thumb that 
move the victorious pawn or man. e interest attached 
to the amusing scenes is intense and inexhaustible ; and 
although the profane cannot well understand such emo- 
tion, it is enough, in order to justify this interest in the 
eyes of those who are not organised to comprehend it, 
to say, that the greatest of men have made it their fa- 
vourite passion. 

More successful than Napoleon, M. de Labourdonnais 
effected a descent in England, and uered the Island. 
More fortunate in another jem he ‘not to com- 
plain of his adversaries’ harsh treatment, the English 
chess-board having no square of injustice. At the period 
of De Labourdonnais’s visit; much was said in France of 
Mr Macdonald, whose -play was, by some, supposed to 
surpass that of the great French master. the na- 
bobs from Pondicherry and Calcutta, all the envoys of 
Lord William Bentinck, all the explorers of the In- 
dian peninsula, all the English from the East and West 
Indies, protested that Macdonald, of Edinburgh, was a 
more skilful player than the Brahmin Fla-hi, of Jugger- 
naut, and that he would easily beat M. Deschapelles, or 
M. de Labourdonnais. One day, the latter quietly crossed 
the Channel, and repaired to London ; and no sooner was 
his arrival at Jaunay’s hotel known at the Westminster 
Club, than a courteous invitation was dispatched to his 
address, and it was not long ere a sharp contest com- 
menced between the friendly adversaries. M. de Labour- 
donnais found, on this occasion, an antagonist worthy of 
him; the English had not boasted without reason of thei 
champion’s skill. The struggle that ensued was more 
warm and spirited than London will probably ever wit- 
ness again. Victory, however, fell to the share of the 
Frenchman, being clearly established by a series of bril- 
liant and decisive moves. To the honour of England, be 
it said that the members of the Westminster Club bore 
this memorable defeat with a. They gave 
M. de Labourdonnais a splendid dinner at Blackwall ; 
the toasts, in compliment to the guest, being drunk 
exclusively in claret and champagne. 

Macdonald's death, a few years since, left the British 
chess-board in a remarkable state of inferiority. The 
last national game, played by correspondence between 
the Clubs of London and Paris, was marked, on the Eng- 
lish side, by deplorable errors. In 1838,an article in the 
Talamide, commented upon by Bell's Life, wounded the 
of the a llor of 
the Exchequer* among its ignitaries. at 
noticed M. Dese fes's to the battle of 
Jena. The noise of the levy of bucklers raised in West- 
minster, induced M. Deschapelles to emerge from his re- 
treat, and throw down his glove in defiance of all England. 
Protocols were issued previously to the actual outbreak 
of hostilities. ties from the Britannic Club arrived 
at the Hotel de Ménars, and were received with an urba- 
nity quite chivalrous: it was agreed that diplomatic 
notes should be anaes after a grand dinner at Grig- 
non’s, All the élite of Paris Gupenene comets were 
invited to the restaurant's of the Passage Vivienne; the 

blage was posed of artists, bankers, peers, de- 
puties, literary men, magistrates, generals, capitalists, 
am lawyers, and the leading members of the Club 
énars, M. de Jouy taking the chair. The entertainment 
was a perfectly convivial one ; the English drank toasts 
to France, and the French to England ; and when the 
dessert made its appearance, the guests began to grow 
serious, and the cartel was uced as a crowning dish. 
The discussion that ensued to determine the principles 
of the war between the two nations, was prolon till 
two o'clock in the morning, the finesse of the cabinet of 
St James's being conspicuous on the occasion. At day- 
break, the \ =~ was not advanced a stage; and it 
having been found impossible to come to an agreement, 
the treaty was broken off. M. Deschapelles, who was 
reparing to make his descent in England, returned to 
is tent ; and the only result of the discussion was the 
reminiscence of an excellent dinner at Grignon’s. 
The evenings at the Clab Ménars have —— been 


very ani and have moreover created a 


* Exchequer (Echiquier) means in French a chess-board.—Eb. 


sensation beyond the precincts of the club-house, on 
account of the marvellous games played by M. de Labour- 
donnais, with his back turned towards the chess-board. 
Philidor, the renowned musician and chess-player, was 
the originator of these incredible feats, and no one since 
his time thought of reviving them. M. de Labourdonnais 
had long pondered on the tradition, and this laurel of 
Philidor's frequently disturbed the monarch’s sleep. One 
day, he attempted one of these intuitive combinations, 
and with complete success: the next day he played two 
more games on the same plan, playing out and winning 
both. The report of these games spread like lightning, 
and caused a t sensation in the chess-playing world. 
The doors of the Ménarsa Club were thrown open to ama- 
teurs and and M. de twice 
again repea is experiment in public. e two games 
were played in the billiard-room. M. de Labourdonnais 
waned himself in a corner, with his back towards the 


gers | two chess-boards, his face turned to the wall, and hidden 


by his hands, An amateur stood by to proclaim aloud 
the move made by the antagonist. M. de Labourdonnais 
then played in his turn, naming the piece he ee sorgv to 
moved, as if the chess-board had been before him. 
As the game drew to a close, and as the board became 
cleared of taken pieces, the increasing intricacy of the po- 
sition brought about by anterior moves, so difficult to be 
remembered by the blindfolded player, excited the ima- 
gination of the spectators to such a degree, that they 
deemed a happy termination of the game next to — 
sible. Let the reader, knowing the wonderful complica- 
tion of the game, add to this the confused hum of voices 
from all parts of the saloon, the stifled murmurs of the 
bystanders making remarks and expressing their asto- 
nishment, the opening and cating of doors, the dull 
— of feet, the reiterated noise of coughing (it was in 
the depth of winter), the loud and joyful exclamatioas of 
some newly entering in ignorance of what was going 
orward—in a word, all the innumerable trifling incidents, 
any one of which is usually sufficient to distract atten- 
tion, and imagination becomes almost inadequate to 
conceive an idea of the mental prodigy. Psychological 
analysis of such a labour is impossible: the mind turns 
from it bewildered. The fact can only be stated, without 
explanation or comment. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
PERQUISITES OF SERVANTS. 

WE congratulate ourselves in this age upon the aboli- 
tion of the practice of giving vails to servants, without 
considering that another custom as vicious still pre- 
vails amongst us with reference to this part of the 
community. The necessity under which tradesmen 
lie, or suppose themselves to lie, of giving allowances 
to servants on all the monies paid by their masters or 
mistresses for goods purchased, is as grievous a tyranny 
as the custom of vails was in former days, and not less 
worthy a vigorous effort to get it abrogated. Many 
employers of servants are not perhaps aware of the 
mischievous effects of this custom. It is nearly uni- 
versal, we believe, in all our large towns, or at least 
may be said to hold with regard to all servants who 
are entrusted with any direct transactions with trades- 
men. The cook expects an allowance from the butcher, 
baker, and vegetable merchant ; the butler looks for 
a douceur from the wine-merchant and goldsmith ; 
and the housekeeper requires a per-centage on every 
pound spent on groceries. Perhaps five per cent. may 
be the average profit realised by servants on the goods 
purchased by their employers—a profit realised with- 
out outlay of capital, without industrious exertion, 
without any sort of merit on their part whatsoever, 
while the profits of the tradesman himself, with all 
his industry, outlay of capital, risk of loss, and skill in 
business, is not in many instances quite so much, and 
in few instances much more. Many masters may be 
under an impression that this allowance is somethi 
abstracted or deducted from the tradesman’s profits, 
and therefore is no concern of theirs. But this is a de- 
lusion. The necessity of giving such allowances must 
upon the whole have the effect of raising the prices of 
goods, for it must take its place amongst the cireum- 
stances which determine prices. Thus the master is 
in the long-run the loser. He is not so, perhaps, to 
the full amount of the allowances given to his servants, 
for as some customers do not exact the servant-allow- 
ance, and yet pay the same prices as the rest, the loss 
will of course be apportioned over the whole; but it 
cannot, we should suppose, be any consolation to a set 
of honourable men or women, that the whole mischief 
resulting from an error of theirs, is not concentrated 
upon themselves, but shared by innocent — This, 
indeed, should only be an additional and most power- 
ful reason for the effort which is required to put an 
end to the practice. It is with masters alone, we be- 
lieve, that the power of extinguishing the custom resides. 
The tradesmen can no more do it than can a few of the 
subjects of an oriental despotism resist the powers 

laced over them. If any one on any occasion re- 

‘uses to give the customary allowance, the servant is 
in general at no loss to take away his master’s custom. 
Suppose the case of an oil-merchant : the servant has 
pe to mix a little water with the oil to prevent it from 
burning clearly, in order to make the master give orders 
for trying another shop. And so on with other articles 
of domestic consumption. Nor is this the only means of 
bringing the refractory “to reason.” There are man 
modes of annoyance which servants have it in t 
power to practise against tradesmen. For example, 
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in the case of plate borrowed from the goldsmith, it is 
easy for a butler to return it in a state so far from its 
original cleanness, as to make the tradesman fully 
worse off than he would have been by granting even a 
liberal allowance. In fact, this custom is simply a 
tyranny which one portion of the community exercises 
over another, and, like all tyrannies, it is as demora- 
pay Syed the active as for the suffering party. It may 
not be easy at once to put an end to it; but all con- 
scientious masters and mistresses are bound to use 
every effort in their power for that purpose. They 
should, in the first place, make such arrangements as 
to wages with servants, as to leave no pretence for the 
expectation of perquisites. It should be an agreed 

t, that no such thing is to be in yd case exacted. 
They should see that this is understood by their trades- 


’ men, whom, on the other hand, they should bind not 


to give allowances. Finally, they should be guarded 
against complaints brought by servants against these 
tradesmen, and in every case inquire for themselves 
into the alleged cause of dissatisfaction. By such 


_ mneans, under a vigorously sustained effort, the system 


might be brought to an end, and with no higher advan- 
tage to any, we are convinced, than to servants them- 

ves, with whom it is at present only a source of 
to impair that respectability which, 
as a large and useful portion of the community, they 


are entitled to enjoy. 


ODD LONDON CHARACTERS OF FORMER 
TIMES, 
SAMUEL BOYSE, 

FIe.prn¢, in the introductory chapter to the seventh 
book of Tom Jones, after citing the well-known passage 
from Shakspeare, “ Life’s a poor player,” &c. sayt, 
“For which hackneyed quotation I will make 
reader amends by a very noble one, which few, I be- 
lieve, have read. It is taken from a poem called THE 
Dery, published about nine ‘ropa ago, and long since 
buried in oblivion—a proof that good books, no more 
than good men, do always survive the bad :— 

‘ From Thee all human actions take their springs, 

The rise of empire and the fall of kings ! 

See the vast theatre of Time displayed, 

While o’er the scene succeeding heroes tread ; 

With pomp the shining images succeed, 

‘What leaders triumph and what monarchs bleed ; 

Perform the parts thy providence designed, 

Their pride, their passions to thy ends inclined ! 

A while they glitter in the face of day, 

Then at thy nod the phantoms pass away ; 

No traces left of all the busy scene, 

But that Remembrance says—THE THINGS HAVE BEEN!’” 


These are sounding lines, and if the whole poem 
were presented, the reader would probably say that 
it contains many other passages equally good, and is 
altogether a most es production for its time. 
Pope himself acknowledged that there was much of it 
which he would not have been ashamed of as his own ; 
and the pious Hervey recommended it as “ truly evan- 
lical, admirably fitted to delight and comfort the 
, alarm and improve the reader.” The author of 
this poem was Samuel Boyse, a man at the very time 
of its composition living something worse than even 
that wretched life ascribed by Johnson to Sa 
and perhaps the most striking association of good in- 
tellect with low and dissipated habits which our lite- 
history presents. 

e was the son of an eminent dissenting minister 
in Dublin, where he seems to have been born in the 
ra 1698. His father, probably intending him for 

is own profession, sent him at eighteen to prosecute 
his studies at the University of G w, where, how- 
ever, he had not been for two whole seasons, when, 
unsettled in life, without immediate means of his own, 
his professional education even unfinished, he married. 
With his wife, who was the daughter of a tradesman 
named Aitchison, he was soon obliged by want to go 
to Dublin, and throw himself upon his father. As if 
to make the burden as t as possible, he took his 
wife’s sister along with him. The old man, who seems 
to have been a person of simple and amiable character, 
treated his three dependents with kindness, trusting 
b t Samuel, i diligently applyi 
himeelf to any course of productive industry, spent 
his time in trifling pursuits and in expensive frivolities, 
so that in a short time he exha’ the resources of 
his father, who, running into debt, was forced to sell 
@ small patrimonial estate in Yorkshire to relieve 
himself from embarrassment, but nevertheless died in 
such penurious circumstances, that he was buried at 
the expense of his con; ion. 
Boyse had meanwhile me @ poet. The death 
of his father leaving him and his wife destitute, he 
possibly in some hopes of assist- 
ance from her relations. How a poor [rishman of 
— tendencies should have thought of 
‘dinburgh—at that time not a preening 
cannot divine; but he appears to have en him- 
self to the Scottish capital about the year 1730, and 
to have there published his first volume of poems in 
attention and pecuniary encouragement from 
Fa Countess of Eglintoune, noted for her beauty 
and her patronage of literary men ; and to this lady, 
Boyse dedicated his volume. On the death of t 
Viscountess Stormont, who was also a lady of taste, 
Boyse wrote an , entitled “ The Tears of the 
Muses,” which so ingly affected her surviving 
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husband, that he ordered his agent, an Edinburgh 
writer, to present the author with a certain sum of 
money. It has been stated that some difficulty was 
experienced in getting the money conveyed to the 
poet. He lived so obscurely, and associated with such 
mean people, that no respectable person was found 
who could tell where he lived. An advertisement in 
the newspapers was the means resorted to for the 
urpose of bringing him to receive Lord Stormont’s 
leant. He afterwards obtained the patro of the 
Duchess of Gordon, who exerted herself to obtain for 
him a permanent means of subsistence. This lady 
had actually succeeded in getting him the promise of 
a place in the Custom-house ; Boyse being with her, 
at her country house, a few miles from Edi a 
she gave him a letter which he was to take with t 
view to one of the Commissioners of Customs. The 
day was rainy, the poet was indolent. He did not go 
at the proper time with his letter, and the commis- 
sioner, disappointed, gave the office to another. In 
time he exhausted the benevolence and —— of 
all these patrons, and, falling deeply in debt, found it 
to leave Edin’ and try his fortune in 
ndon. 

He carried with him recommendatory letters from 
the Duchess of Gordon to the first English poet of the 
age, and to the Lord Chancellor King. When he 
called at the house of the former at Twickenham, Mr 
Pope was not at home: he never called again, and 
thus lost all the benefit which might have been ex- 

from the friendship of that illustrious person. 

e used to speak of the favourable reception he met 
with from the chancellor, and of once or twice dining 
with him ; but his friends never could believe the tale, 
for Boyse had no power of conversing on equal terms 
with gentlemen, and “was of such an abject disposition, 
that he never could look any man in the face whose 
ap ce was better than his own.” Lord Stormont 

given him a letter to his brother, the Solicitor- 
General (afterwards Earl of Mansfield), but of the 
fate of that letter no notice has been taken by his 
biographers. The personal aspect of Boyse was not 
prepossessing ; no one could have guessed from his 
conversation that he ssed superior intellect. 
What was worst of all, he had no esteem for himself. 
He felt no right in his own nature to the least respect 
from his fellow-creatures, much less any title to be 
considered as superior to most. He was content withthe 
meanest friendships, and was willing to send the fruits 
of his talents into the world through the humblest 
channels. This want of spirit made him submit to 
distresses which he easily might have avoided or re- 
medied. It reconciled him to supply a temporary 
want by a mendicant letter, when a little well-regu- 
lated exertion might have made him independent of 
all such wretched expedients. He was also volu 
tuous, without the least taste for elegance. “Can it 
believed that often when he had received half a gui- 
nea, in consequence of a supplicating letter, he would 
go into a tavern, order a supper to be ag ea. drink 
of the richest wines, and spend all the money that 
had just been given him in charity, without having 
any one to gre the regale with him, and while 
his wife and child were starving at home? This 
is an instance of base selfishness for which no name is 
as yet invented, and except by another poet [Savage], 
with some variation of circumstances, was perhaps 
never practised by the most sensual epicure.” * ‘This 
was the man who could occasionally write in the fol- 
lowing strain 
*  ** Hence, distant far, ye sons of earth profane, 

The loose, ambitious, covetous, or vain ; 

Ye worms of power ! ye minioned slaves of state, 

The wanton vulgar, and the sordid great ! 

But come, ye purer souls, from dross refined, 

The blameless and uncorrupted mind! 

Let your chaste hands the holy altars raise, 

Fresh incense bring, and light the glowing blaze ; 

Your grateful voices aid the muse to sing 

The spotless justice of the Almighty king!" &c. 

It appears that many eminent dissenters assisted 
Boyse with small sums of money, out of res for 
the memory of his father; but at length he exhausted 
the patience of these friends, who saw that it was in 
vain to aid one who could not aid himself, and who 
never was permanently the better of their generosity. 
About this time (1740), according to the writer just 
quoted, “ Boyse had not a shirt, a coat, or any kind of 
apparel to put on ; the sheets in which he lay were car- 
ried to the pawnbroker’s, and he was obliged to be con- 
fined to with no other covering than a blanket. He 
had little support but what he got by writing letters to 
his friends in the most abject style. He was perhaps 
ashamed to let this instance of distress be known, 
which might be the occasion of his remaining six weeks 
pe situation. During he had some em- 
ployment in writing ve ‘or ines ; and 
whoever had in his study must 


upon his 
the verses he was obliged to make: whatever he got 
by these, or any of his begging, ogy be but just 
sufficient for the preservation of life. And perhaps he 
would have remained much longer in that distressful 
state, had not a compassionate gentleman, upon hear- 
ing this circumstance related, ordered his clothes out 
of _— and enabled him to appear again abroad. 

is six weeks’ penance,” continues our authority, 


* Cibber’s Lives of the Poets, vy. 168. 


“one would imagine sufficient to deter him for the 
future from suffering himself to be exposed to such 
distresses ; but by a long habit of want it grew familiar 
to him, and as he had less delicacy than other men, 
he was perhaps less afflicted with his exterior mean- 
ness. ‘or the future, whenever his distresses so 
pressed as to induce him to dispose of his shirt, he fell 
upon an artificial method of supplying one. He cut 
some white paper in slips, which he tied round his 
wrists, and in the same manner supplied his neck. In 
ht he frequently appear 

e fell upon many strange schemes of raising trifling 
sums. ordered his wife to inform 
people that he was just expiring, and by this artifice 
work upon their compassion ; and many of his friends 
were frequently surprised to meet the man in the street 
to-day, to whom they had yesterday sent relief, as toa 
person on the verge of death. At other times he would 

ropose subscriptions for poems, of which only the 

nning and conclusion were written ; and by this 
poy per would relieve some present necessity. But 
as he seldom was able to put any of his poems to the 
press, his veracity in this particular suffered a diminu- 
tion ; and, indeed, in almost every other particular 
he might justly be suspected, for if he could but 
gratify an immediate appetite, he cared not at what 
expense, whether of the reputation or purse of an- 
other. 

Boyse was a contributor of poetry to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, and thus became acquainted with 
Samuel Jo n, then also a struggling man of letters, 
but one who never lost sight of rectitude. Johnson 
informed Mr Nichols that he once raised a sum of 
money to redeem Boyse’s clothes, which had been 
pawned, and which, in two days after, were pawned 
again. Mr Nichols relates, from the same res 
authority, that Boyse translated well from the French ; 
but if any one employed him, by the time one sheet 
tained, he pawned the original. the em: r 
redeemed second sheet would be completly 
the book again be pawned ; and this perpetually. He 
wrote various poems, of considerable merit, iocinding 
the one which we have quoted, and which was his best ; 
but they came before the world through the hands of 
booksellers from whom nothing was expected, 
and thus fell unobserved from press. In 1742, 
he was brought to a sponging-house in Grocer’s Alley 
in the Poultry, from which he wrote a strange letter 
of entreaty to Mr Cave, the publisher of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. I in rhymed Latin verse, 
describing himself as “ without bread, without money, 
and famishing of hunger,” yet in a strain of humour 
which makes us for the moment re a resolution 
to admit as little as possible besides English into these 
“T am every moment,” he adds, in prose, 

threatened to be heap out a because I have 
not got money to pay for my two nights 9 
which is usually paid beforehand ; and I ike 
—— r, till I see if my affairs can possibly 

made up. I hope, therefore, you will have the 
humanity to send me a guinea for support, till I 
finish my papers in your hands. I humbly entreat 
your answer, having not tasted any thing since Tuesday 
evening I came here ; and my coat will be taken off my 
back for the charge of the bed ; so that I must go into 
prison naked, which is too shocking for me toe think 
of.” Johnson used to write to Cave for little sums, 
adding to the signature of his name Jmpransus [Un- 
dined]; but his distresses were nothing to those of 

About the year 1745, the wife of this wretched man 
died. He was then living at Reading, en in the 
compilation of a large work of modern , for 
which he was paid a salary of half a guinea . He 
had an affectation of appearing very fond of a little 
lapdog, which he always carried about with him in 
his arms, imagining that it gave him the air of a man 
of taste. Being too pee to afford black clothes for 
himself, he bought a yard of black ribbon, which 
he tied round this little creature’s neck, by way of 
mourning for the loss of its mistress. This apparently 
was not in mockery of the deceased, but from a mere 
spurt of that light and inconsiderate nature which 
was the cause of all his woes. ‘The work upon which 
he was engaged at Reading included a history of the 
Rebellion of 1745-6, which we have read, and consider 
as well executed for the time. f 

After his return from Reading, some improvement 
was remarked in his conduct. Early impressions of 

iety returned to him, and he formed a resolution to 

ive a better life. But this moral improvement seems 
to have been the mere result of a decay of the powers 
of life, which was now em | lace, probably in con- 
sequence of literary toil an Jeficient aliment. He 
now married again, his second spouse being a decent 
widow, who served him as a faithful nurse during the 
remainder of his days. He survived the second mar- 
riage only nine months, dying in an obscure lodging 
near Shoe Lane, in May 1749. Mr Francis Stewart, 
son of a bookseller in a and an amanuensis 
of Dr Johnson, has given us the last melancholy chapter 
of his biography. “ After his death,” says this person, 
“ I endeavoured all I could to get him decent] Puried? 
by soliciting those ters who were friends of him 


and his father, to no purpose ; for only Dr Grosvenor, 
in Hoxton-Square, a dissenting teacher, offered to join 
towards it. He had quite tired out those friends in 


his lifetime ; and the general answer that I received 
was, ‘ That such a contribution was of no service te 
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pe object singular enough. ¢ sat up in bed, with the 
wrapt about him, through which he had cut a hole 
large enough to admit his arm, and, placing the paper 
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him, for it was a matter of no importance how or 
where buried.” As I found be 
‘done, our resouree was an application to the parish ; 
‘mor was it without some difficulty, occasioned by the 
omalice of his landlady, that we at last got him interred 
~on the Saturday after he died. ‘Three more of Dr 
\Johnson’s amanuenses, and myself, attended the corpse 
‘to the grave. Such was the miserable end of poor 
) 8am, who was obliged to be buried in the same chari- 
* table manner as his first wife ; a burial of which he had 
often mentioned his abhorrence.” Another friend of 
Boyse says, “ The remains of this son of the muses 
“were, with very little ceremony, hurried away by the 
: officers, and thrown amongst common rs 5 
though with this distinetion, that the service of the 
church was over his Never was 
an exit more shoeking, nor a life spent with less b 
* than those of Mr Boyse, and never were such distin- 
guished abilities given to less purpose. His genius 
“was not confined to poetry only: he had a taste for 
mere and music, and was well acquainted with 
“heraldry. His poetical pieces, if coll would make 
six erate volumes. Many of them are scattered 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, marked with the letter 
Yand Alcwus. Two volumes were published in Lon- 
‘don ; but as they never had any t sale, it would be 
‘difficult to find them.” It may be added, that a selec- 
-tion of the writings of this miserable man is usually in- 
cluded in the collected editions of the English Poets. 
The character of S 1 Boyse appears to us emi- 
nently illustrative of some propositions hazarded in a 
late article on mental ability. We clearly see in him 
ing powers those of men, bril- 
‘li ep wr ination, and e t powers expression. 
He can simulate or affect the finest feelings on 
moral subjects. But he has not in himself any active 
moral feelings. He has no desire to provide for him- 
self and those dependent on him ; he clings first to 
relations, and then as readily to strangers, for the 
‘means of supporting his necessities. No humiliation 
shocks him so far as to make him wish to avoid such 
for the future. He has not the least sense of the 
decencies of the social world. Besides, he is selfish, 
and will, gratify himself with luxuries while his wife 
cand child are in want of the simplest necessaries. 
What are’ we to say of such a mind? Are we to con- 
sider it as a great or high mind, with certain failings ! 
‘This, in our opinion, is not the philosophical course. 
We rather regard it as an extremely ill constituted 
emind, some faculties being in large endowment, and 
“others nearly altogether wanting. We may pity it 
.oas something monstrous, but cannot give it the least 
-vadmiration. 


‘SKETCHES OF SUPERSTITIONS. 
MAGIC—AMULETS—TALISMANS. 
Many of the superstitious observances and ideas com- 
mon among the Greeks and Romans, and some of 
_which survived till later times, were, as has been men- 
tioned in the preceding sketches, originally derived 
‘ from Egypt and Persia. ‘These countries, with Chaldea 
‘in Arabia, appear to have formed a fountain of know- 
ledge to mankind, either truthful or consistent with 
mature, or altogether vain and delusive. At a period 
» fully two thousand years before Christ, Persia and the 
‘adjacent regions of Babylonia and Chaldea were in- 
“habited by a comparatively learned people. Persia, in 
particular, was distinguished for its wise men or magi, 
whose knowledge of geometry, astronomy, and other 
- branches of science, became the wonder of surrounding 
‘mations, and (perhaps with their own concurrence) 
procured them the reputation of dealing with beings 
of a supernatural order. Thus, from the general ap- 
, pellation of magi, the term magician took its rise, and 
_ was deemed equivalent to that of conjuror, or.a pos- 
sessor of supernatural gifts. 
The pretended art of conjuration which the magi, 
or their imitators, affected to cultivate, appears to have 
been, in its chief departments, nothing else than a 
especies of jugglery, resembling that which is now 
»practised in India, and also in modern Egypt. Com- 
mon sense, independently of all inquiry, proves that 
it possessed no higher character. The belief attempted 
-to be inculcated, was, that its professors enjoyed the 
«mysterious power of calling up the spirits of persons 
deceased, and of compelling an ideal order of demons 
or genii to perform certain services for which human 
agents were not competent. But no such powers, 
itis clear, existed, and the apparently wonderful 
‘ which for centuries imposed upon the 
‘vulgar, could have been easily explained by a refe- 
rence to sleight of hand, collusion of confederates, 
secret information of facts, and ventriloquism. That 
the. last was practised for purposes of deception, there 
eam be nomanner of doubt. The priests of the Egyptian, 
as well as the Grecian, oracles, were well acquainted 
with acoustics, or the science of sound, and how a small 
voice could be made to proceed, in appearance, from 
the mouth of one of their marble or brazen deities. 
Itvwas-eommon for them, also, to lead a multitude of 


worshippers into the recesses of a grove, to hear a tree 
deliver an oracular response to some important inquiry 
which was put to it. In the present day we ean 
account in a natural manner for these m ious ma- 
nifestations, but at the time that such sleights of skill 
were practised, they were invariably ascribed by the 
uninitiated to supernatural causes. 

The cultivation of magic, as a kind of science—in 
reality the science of self-delusion and imposture— 
was in some respect dignified by its alliance with 
astronomy, and the other branches of learning which 
were known or in vogue. All pretended magicians 
in ancient times boasted of .a kindred knowledge 
of the stars, by which, as they alleged, they could 
foretell future events in the destiny of nations and indi- 
viduals. In perusing the pages of Scripture, we are 
struck with the repeated allusions to the abominations 
of idolatry, conjuration, and other vain arts, of which 
the Israelites were guilty, and which they learned from 
the Egyptians and Babylonians, both their near neigh- 
bours. If Josephus is to be credited, Solomon, who 
flourished a thousand years before Christ, and was one 
of the most enlightened men of his time, was an adept 
in magical arts. “ He had (he observes*) the skill to 
expel demons, which is a science useful and sanative 
to men. He composed such incantations, also, by 
which distempers are alleviated. And he left behind 
him the manner of using exorcisms, by which they 
drive away demons, so that they never return, and 
this method of cure is of great force unto this. day ; 
for I have seen a certain man of my own country, 
whose name was Eleazar, releasing people that were 
demoniaeal in the presence of Vespasian, and his sons, 
and his captains, and the whole multitude of his sol- 
diers. The manner of the cure was this -—He put a 
ring that had a root of one of those sorts mentioned 
by Solomon to the nostrils of the demoniac, after 
which he drew out the demon through his nostrils ; 
and when the man fell down immédiately, he abjured 
him to return to him no more, making still mention 
of Solomon, and reciting the incantations which he 
composed. And when Eleazar would persuade and 
demonstrate to the spectators that he bad such a 
power, he set a little way off a cup or basin full of 
water, and commanded the demon, as he went out of 
the man, to overturn it, and thereby to let the spec- 
tators know that he had left the man ; and when this 
was done, the skill and wisdom of: Solomon was shown 
very manifestly > for which reason it is, that all men 
may know the vastness of Solomon’s abilities, and how 
he was beloved of God, and that the extraordinary 
virtues of every kind with which this king was en- 
dowed, may not be unknown to any people under the 
sun ; for this reason, I say, it is that we have proceeded 
to speak so largely of these matters.” 

Josephus wrote upwards of a thousand years after 
Selomon, and we may be excused for believing that 
at that distance of time the wisdom of that great man 
had been so misrepresented by tradition, as to appear 
magical or supernatural. It will also be well to recol- 
lect, that on the return of the Israelites from their 
captivity in Babylon, they brought with them the arts 
of conjuration or jugglery, so that the Jewish magi, as 
they were called, at about the commencement of the 
Christian era, and till the final destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by Titus (4.D. 70), rivalled in their sorceries, or 
frauds, the early and accomplished magi of Persia, 
Among these Jewish professors of the necromantic art, 
and of whose performances Josephus was a witn 
the Cabala or legendary lore (properly, unwritten be- 
lief) of the Hebrew nation, was held in great esteem: 
With much that was historical and excellent, it con- 
tained a mass of artificial and mystic seience, referring 
to the potency of certain charms, words, figures, and 


Ae that, until the present day, it is used 
y 
other 


is deseribing a 

“In that valley which encompasses the city on the 
north side, there is a certain place ealled which 
produces a root of the same name with itself ; its 
colour is like to that of flame, and towards the evening 


* Antiq. Book viil. Chap. iL 
+ Ware of the Jews, Book vil. Chap. vi 


it sends out a certain ray like lightning ; it is not 
easily taken by such as would do it, but recedes from 
their hands, nor will it yield itself to be taken quietly ; 

* * * * nay, it is certain death to those that 
touch it, unless any one take and hang the root itself 
down from his hand, and so carry it away. It may be 
taken another way, without danger, which is this : they 
dig a trench quite round about it, till the hidden part 
of the root be very small ; they then tie a dog to it, 
and when the dog tries hard to follow him that tied 
him, this root is easily plucked up, but the dog dies 
immediately, as if it were instead of the man that 
would take the plant away ; nor after this need any 
one be afraid of taking it into his hands. Yet, after 
all this pains in getting, it is only valuable on account 
of one virtue it hath, that if it be only brought to sick 
persons, it quickly drives away those called demons, 
which are no other than the spirits of the wicked, that 
enter into men that are alive, and kill them, unless 
they can obtain some help against them.” How 
lamentable is it to find a respectable writer giving 
credit to such a silly fable ! 

From legends equally illusive, the practice of using 

ical or sacred charms in the form of talismans 
and amulets, as preventives of disease, specifics for the 
cure of maladies, or as shields for averting the malign 
influence of demons, was common among the ancient 
Babylonians, Jews, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. 
All were tainted with the same delusive superstition, 
though each practised it in a different way. The 
charms, by whatever name they were were 
usually composed of scraps of herbs, bones, stones, or 
metals, shaped in a particular manner, and hung round 
the neck, or fixed in a ring on the finger. ‘There is 
reason to believe that the fashion of wearing rings had 
its origin in this kind of superstitious observance, or 
at least was tly promoted by it. Talismans of 
metal, covered with astrological and literary jargon, 
were of great antiquity, especially among the Arabian 
and Persic tribes. The charms of the Egyptians were 
more commonly in the form of small earthenware or 
stone figures, symbolical of some of the gods of the 
country, and were worn privately about the person. 
Many thousands of these talismanie figures have been 
found in the linen swathings of the mummies, and are 
exposed to the i ion of the curious in every 
repository of antiquities ; hundreds of them are to be 
seen in the British Museum in London. 

The phylacteries of the Jews were ee ay of 
talismans or amulets, though ostensibly for the 
purpose of reminding the wearer of his duty. 

hey consisted of fillets, on which were inscribed pas- 
sages of the divine law, and were bound on the wrist, 
on the forehead, or some other part of the person. 
The practice of using these charms appears to 
have originated in the desire to act literally on the 
injunctions of Scripture, to ponder diligently on the 
commandments, and also the sacred offices of religion ; 
as, for —, And thou shalt bind them for asign 
upon thine hand, and they shall be as frontlets be- 
tween thine eyes.”—Deut. vi. 8. “Bind them about 
thy neck, write them on the table of thine heart.”— 
Proverbs, iii. 3. a mr pe are still used by all the 


more scrupulous, in we believe, ry all real Jews, 
in whatever country or situation of life they may be 


Of the various j of words inscribed on the 
talismans of the ancient Syrians, no term was supposed 
to possess such mystic influence, nor was so frequently 
used, as the name of one of their gods or tutelary 
genii. This very notable and strange-sounding word 
was The gy of > was not 
a greater spell among the degenerate Jews than 
Abracadabra among the Syriac race. To be of any 
value, however, as a charm, it was indispensable that 
it was written on a tablet in a very peculiar tapering 
manner, and hung by a linen thread about the neck. 

word was written thus :— 


ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 


A - 
‘What are we to think of the intellect that could 


dark: 
\ prepossessed in favour of the old supersti- 
tions, and were ee mp to abandon, even on becom- 


ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
ABRACAD 
ABRACA 
ABRAC 
ABRA 
ABR 
AB 
numbers. Among these, the name of Solomon, when 
pronounced in a particular manner, and accompanied | piece of nonsense ! 
with certain looks and gestures, was believed to possess | For several centuries, the early apostles of Chris- 
extraordinary virtue. There was, in truth, no species | tianity endeavoured to. abolish these superstitious, or 
of jugglery which was not occasionally sanctioned by | at least formal observances, but the bulk of man- 
the use of that wonderful name ; and such was its su a 
have quoted, alludes to the root of a magical herb | from the denunciations of St Chrysostom, and other 
in a ring, which, he says, had been men- So amulets was com- 
tioned net ae ae mon among the Roman and Grecian converts to 
by the historian of a wonderful vegetable production | Christianity ; and thus, by an easy process of transi- 
ob this nature,t and-we extract it asa curiosity. He ! tion, sundry or pom observances of the heathen 
worship and belief were unfortunately attached to the 
pure and exalted faith which suoceeded them. Whe- 
ther from this or any other cause, it is certain that 
some of the ancient superstitions continued in — 
use, siemens Se edicts of the later 
res | emperors, and also the anathernas of the church. In 
: the reign of Caracalla there was a law passed to inflict 
; Po 8 severe punishment on those who should continue to 
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wear amulets. As appears from the following incident, 
magic continued to be practised as a profession in the 
reign of Valens, in the fourth century. A party de- 
siring to ascertain who should. be the-emperor’s suc- 
cessor, had recourse to one Jamblicus, a professed 
magician, for the required information. Thesorcerer 
adopted a mode of divination as follows.. Having 
written the letters of the Greek alphabet 'in the dust, 
At of wheat upon every one of a 

ically prepared, was let loose amongst them, 
and those letters out of which he’ picked the corns 
being joined together, were to form the name of the 
fortunate successor to the reigning monarch. The 
cock, however, as bad fortune would have it, picked 
up ae four grains, namely, those upon the letters 
th eo d,* making the half word Theod, and therefore 
left it uncertain whether Theodorius, Theodotus, 
‘Theodorus, or Theodates, was the person designed by 
the fates to be emperor. Worse than all, Valens 
heard of the magical rite, was enraged at it, and put 
to death several persons for no other reason than t 
their names — with Theod ; he also caused a dili- 
gent search to be made for poor Jamblicus, who, to 
avoid a cruel death, ended his life by poison. 

We cannot conclude the present article on amulets 
and charms more appropriately, than by quoting the 
following account of a remarkable talisman of great 
ss still preserved at Lee, a gentleman’s house 
in Lanarkshire, and popularly known as the Lee Penny. 
‘We use the narrative given in the Picture of Scot- 
land, by R. Chambers. 

“Simon Locard of Lee accompanied the good Sir 
James Douglas to Palestine {in the fourteenth cen- 
tury], bearing the heart of King Robert Bruce enclosed 
in a locked ease, on which account his name was 
changed to Lockhart, and he obtained for his armorial 
bearings a heart attached toa lock. Engaging in the 
wars of the Holy Sepulchre, this hero, who, at the death 
of Douglas in Spain, became the leader of the mission, 


had the good fortune to make a-Saracen of. rank his: 


prisoner. Tho lady of the warrior came to pay. his 
ransom, and was counting out’ the money, when she 
happened to drop from her purse a small jewel, which 
she immediately hastened to pick up with an air of 
careful solicitude. Lockhart eagerly inquired the 


nature of the jewel, and learning that it was a medi- | lod 


catory talisman, refused to deliver up his captive, un- 
less it were added to the sum previously stipulated. 
The lady was obliged to comply, and Simon brought 
it home to Scotland, where it has ever since continued 
in the possession of his descendants, perhaps the onl 
— memorial of the crusades in this country. It 
is THE LEE PENNY, on account of its being set 
in the centre of an old English silver coin. Triangu- 
lar in shape, it measures about the third of an inch 
each way, and is of a dark red colour, but perfectly 
transparent. The nature of the stone cannot be de- 
termined by lapidaries, being apparently different in 
all respects from any known in this quarter of the 
world. To the edge of the coin a small silver chain 
has been attached, and the whole is deposited in a 
gold box which the Empress Maria Theresa presented 
to the father of the late Count Lockhart. 

The Lee Penny did not lose its talismanic property 
on being transferred to a country of Christians. On 
the gone has been all along, even tillthe present 
day, remarkable for medical virtue. It is. especiall. 


sovereign in the diseases of horned cattle. The mode 


of administering it is this ;—Holding it by the chain, | Ca 


it is three times plumped down into a quantity of 
water, and once drawn round—three dips = — 
as the coun express it—and, the cattle or 
others aff rinking this water, the cure is speedy 
and effectual. Even at this day, rife as the gospel is 
now said or supposed to be, people sometimes come 
from great distances with vessels, which they fill with 
water charmed in the manner described, and which 
they take home in order to administer it to their 
bestial. In the reign of Charles I., the people of New- 
castle being afflicted with the sent for and 
obtained oun ef the Lee Penny, leaving the sum of 
1.6000 sterling in its place as a They found 
nion of its virtues, roposed to it,.and 
forfeit the money ; but the Paird of Lee would not 
consent to with so venerable and so gifted an 
and one of the charges brought against him by the 
y whom he had to oppose, was, that he effected cures 
yy means of necromancy. One other remarkable in- 
stance of its efficacy is recorded. About the beginning 
of the last century, Lady Baird of Saughtonhall having 
been bit bya dog, and exhibited all the symptoms 
of hydrophobia, her husband obtained a loan of the 
talisman ; and she, having drunk and bathed in water 
which it had sanctified, got completely better. That 
this transaction really took place, seems indubitable, 
for an ancient female member of the Lee family, who 
died lately, remembered hearing the laird who lent 
the Penny to Lady Baird, desoribe how he and his 
dame had been invited to Saughtonhall, and splendidly 
entertained, in gratitude for the use of the talisman.t 


* Th make but one letter in the Greck alphabet. 

4 Potter’s Archrologia Graca. 

+ It is almost unnecessary to mention, that the supposed in- 
fluence of the penny wus an entire delusion, and that if the cures 
were performed, as stated, something else than the charm of the 
alisraan nrust have been the cause. In this, as in all similar 


Being now visited by an incredible number of per- 
sons, whose curiosity has been excited respecting it, 
Sir Charles M‘Do' Lockhart, the present proprie- 
tor, has adopted the idea of keeping an album, in 
which their names are recorded. e have all seen 


the use made of it by the Author of Waverley, in his | Canal. 


fine chivalric tale, ‘ the Tali 


THE LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM 
RAILWAY. 
Aw uninterru double line of railway now extends 
in a diagonal direction across England, from London 
to Liverpool, a of nearly two 
and is daily trave y ngers in the s 0 
ten The line, for the 
comfort of the — is not one concern throughout, 
but belongs to t di t companies ; and in mak- 
ing the entire journey, a change of carriages takes 
place at Birmingham, which is rather more than half 
way between the two extremities. One company owns 
the line from London to Birmingham, another owns 
the Grand Junction, as it is which extends 
from that town to a point upon the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway, and this last is the property of 
the third company. A fourth company has lately 
opened a line in connection with the preceding to 

reston, and shortly another extension will take p 
to Lancaster. Any line farther north than Lancaster 
is, we believe, still a matter of speculation. 

The London and Birmingham line, which we pro- 
pose in the present paper to describe, was fully opened 
in September 1838: it extends 1124 miles from the 
entrance at Euston Square in the northern part of 
London, to a spot in the northern environs of Bir- 
mingham. It passes. through six counties, within one 
mile of the city of Coventry, and of numerous towns, 
as Rugby, Tring, Stratford, Leighton Buzzard, Berk- 
hamstead, Walford, and Harrow, &c. &. Between 
and Euston the are 
worked by a stationary engine, by means of a ro 
100,000 feet in length, and eight ae in circumfe- 


rence. 

The fine Doric portico in Euston Square reminds us 
of the propyl of the Greek cities, with centre and two 
ges upon each side. Its proportions are elegant ; 
the columns are eight feet and a half in diameter, 
forty-two feet in height, and. the full height of this 
noble edifice, to the apex of the pediment, is seventy- 
two feet. ‘The cost of the front alone, with the wings, 
exceeded L.35,000. The entire offices are upon an 
admirable plan for convenience and respective com- 
munication ; and we find all the arrangements simple, 
comprehensive, and exact. With regard to the station 
of the carriages, and the ing of the trains, the 
simple regulation of adhering to the old practice of 
keeping the left side, has wonderful effect in facilitat- 
ing the general business, while it obviates all danger 
of accident, or collision by thie trains. Passing through 
a handsome suite of offices, where tickets are given, 
we enter a capacious yard covered overhead, with a 
roof suppo by iron columng Proceeding from 
this great starting point, the train carries us speedily 
through a wide cutting twenty feet deep, with iron 
balustrades at the top, and which terminates at about 
a mile’s distance at Camden Town. To this place 


ly | four lines of railway may be observed, but afterwards 


there are only two, except at depéts and sidings. At 
mden Town station the locomotive engine is at- 
tached to the train, and in an instant we are swiftly 
carried forward on our journey, the vehicles almost im- 
mediately poasing Sevongh a tunnel of 1100 yards in 
length beneath Primrose Hill. On emerging into 
open day at the farther extremity, we have a pleasant 
ees the hills of 

ampstead, Highgate, and Kelburn, greet the eye, 
spotted with villas and church-spires ; and not far from 
us the quiet secluded neighbourhood (Kingsbury), 
where Goldsmith withdrew from the town wits and 
clubs to com his History of Animated Nature and 
his Vicar of Wakefield. A little farther on we 
the Kelburn tunnel, 420 yards, and the Brent v 
embankment, rising in parts thirty-five feet, and ab. 
fording wide and diversified views. Harrow is seen 
crowning the highest point of vision, and the river 
Brent flowing beneath through a picturesque brid, 
with arches which rise nearly forty-five feet above the 
level of the stream. 

Soon after entering the Colne valley, the line 
road by a viaduct = 
‘orty-t eet span composed of elli wi 
ase at the intrados, the centre arch being obi ue, 
toadapt itself to the course of the road. ‘The Walford 
tunnel is a singular work, formed by Seat shafts, 
and then by excavating the earth horizontally in what 
is called by miners a drift—a.small aperture, only wide 
enough to admit one atime. The use of this 
is to obtain greater in setting out the line, a 
communication being formed to the several working- 
shafts, with a free ventilation of air to facilitate the 
labour of the works. A wide opening is still observed ; 
and this, it would appear, was rendered necessary, by a 
serious accident ; the whole of the soil surrounding one 
of the shafts giving way, and overwhelming ten men 
who were at work w. Not one had time to save 
himself; and a poor bricklayer was taken out three 
weeks afterwards, standing y upright, with his 
trowel advanced in his hand. It took a whole month 
to remove the entire mass of soil, when the opening 
was found so. extensive that it was at once decided to 


turn it into a large ventilating shaft: The excavation. 
was carried to between fifty and sixty feet in ; 
We next = an highs which ce t miles 5 
and nearly forty feet high, which contains an elegant 
iron bridge, passing obliquely over the Grand Junction: 


Passing the of King’s Langley, we enter 
and extensive , running to crossing 
road, rc of arch, at an 

32 degrees. It is a finely executed specimen . 
oblique arch, especially in the spiral courses of the 
bricks. Next we come to the Berkhamstead station, 
built in the Gothic style, where the line approaches so 
nearly the Grand Junction Canal as to require a : 
extensive reclaiming wall, 650 feet in length, which: 
has all the appearance of a long viaduct. Some exca- 
vations still mark the spot where stood the ancient 
castle of Berkhamstead, erected by the S , and at: 
which William the Conqueror met the English con- 
federates, and swore to the observance of the esta- 
blished laws. Many traditions relative to the ancient’ 
church and its neighbourhood are found in Stowe and 
Hollinshed ; nor is Berkhamstead less remarkable as 
being the birth-place of the poet Cowper. The North 
Church tunnel, the Tring station, the Leighton tun- 
nel, Cheddington, where the Aylesbury branch line 
commences, Linslade tunnel, Denbigh Hall bridge, 
Wolverton station, where large works are still in pro- 
gress, and Stoney Stratford, are the next portions of’ 
the line we traverse. The viaduct over the Ouse 
is a noble piece of architecture, in the execution of 
which great difficulties were encountered. At the 
central station of Wolverton, the extent of the 
works for the railway is such as to excite the ad- 
miration of every beholder. It is a little artificer’s: 
world within i 3 engi fact ee 
a grand depét, dwellings for the workmen, the 
establishment laid out on an excellent the sight 
of which, as the model of a perfect -town, would 
have delighted Peter the Great. A number of con- 
verging roads and canals render it an appropriate site 
for communication, and ham and various 
establishments near it upon the line are fast rising 
into importance. The locomotive-engine station is.a 
noble work, erected from the designs of Mr Aitcheson, 
who has the appointment of architect to the stations. 
No trade but has here its —— and perfect. 
exercise. A large wharf and store-houses render-this: 
grand establishment, with its fine architectural struc-- 
tures, combining elegance and beauty with utility, and: 
every accommodation and luxury a traveller can desi 
more like the fabled mansions of German gold-hunters 
and dwarfs, than the work of a single English company. 
Leaving this emporium of the useful arts, 
we next cross the Grand Junction Canal by a neat. 


iron bridge, the railing over the. entire length of’ 
which gives:it a light and ing appearance ; and 
we thence reach great Wolverton embankment,. 


and see the trains: passin fine style across the valley. 
of the Ouse—the most extensive along the:line. The: 
village of Castlethorpe, Hanslope, itsancient church, . 
and the tower-of the church at Grafton—a: place pos: 
sessing many interesting traditions—are the. 
next objects we notice. Near the last: we leave. 
the county of Buckingham, and enter of Nor. 
thampton, pass over a lofty embankment which di- 
vides the village of Ashton, and arrive at the Roade 
station, the trains comvey pas- 
sengers to rom.t jacent towns, Northampton, . 
Leicester, Nottingham, as well as from the towns of 
Lincolnshire and Bedford. Thus Roade, froma petty 
village, has assumed the importance of a large posting: 


town. 

The Blisworth cutting is the next great: work, in: 
depth fifty-five feet, not less than one million cubic. 
yards of earth having been removed from it.. It is»a.. 
curious fact also, that in the completion of the embank- 
ment at Ashton, owing to the unsound state of the 
valley at the base, the ae ret as fast as 
they were deposited, and the si ing surface out- 
side the railway actually burst in consequence of the. 
enormous pressure, and a culvert) near the spot was 
completely destroyed. The power of a culvert to sus-. 
tain an embankment fifty feet in height, may be 
‘oundation is a task upon which no engineer, however: 
cautious and skilful, can calculate with any certainty. 
Nearly L.100,000 beyond the original estimate was.: 
expended on this work ; a wond evidence of the. 
extent of engineering science in this a 

An inclined plane succeeds this cutting, from either- 
country—vi picturesque seats, spires, i 
the church in the distance. Soon we 
come to a lofty bridge of one arch, which spans the high- 
road between the towns of ‘Towcester and No 
ton. A covered staircase leads from the railway:te the. 
3; and wharf, the Grand | 

unction Canal is crossed running parallel; 
with the line for e next reach the. 
Stowe Hill tunnel, 480 yards long, pass under the 
Holyhead road, and from the summit of the hill above. 
Weilon and Daventry, the plessant vilago-cf Stowe, 
i ventry, P it vi of Stowe, 
&c., surrounded with delightful scenery. 

Again crossing the Holyhead road over an i 
iron bridge, we pass. r the ancient W: ; 
Street, and 


pursue our course through a wood be. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| : 
| 
| 
Traditions, the testimony is defective, every circumstance un- 
favourable to the superstition being suppressed. | 
| 
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longing to the Brock Hall Park estate. Thence we 
come toan suspension-bridge—a stupendous work, 
braced together by cast-iron frames, and forming an 
arch of seventy feet 5 on which the platform is 
hung. Leaving Buckby to the right, we arrive at the 
Crick station, and thence to the grand tunnel through 
the Kelsby ridge, considered one of the most extraor- 
i works of the present day. It is 2428 yards in 
, 18 inches thick in the brick-work, and the 
whole is built in either Roman or metallic cement. 

After leaving the tunnel, we en a fine open 
view, diversified with every variety of scenery, through 
which the majestic trains sweep along the fine level 
with tremendous velocity. At the eightieth mile from 
London we leave Northampton county, and enter that 
of Warwick; the line crosses the Oxford Canal, and 
to the west we see the vi of Hill Morton, its 
chureh and parsonage, and are told that a bridge of 
communication has been formed between them and 
the railway. We pass another embankment, and 
a cutting spanned by a bridge of three arches, and 
reach the Rugby embankment. Clifton and Brown- 
sour are seen to the eastward ; and farther on, a sha: 
turn to the west shows us the viaduct of the Midlan 
Counties railway, which joins the line at this place, as 
on the Birmingham and Derby, now completed, 

er on. 

We are next delighted with a magnificent view 
over the Avon valley, the river winding along the 
eastern side, Newbold with its spires seen rising in 
the same direction. We the Brandon embanl 


nue to be more and more satisfactory. As a proof of 
this gratifying fact, it will be sufficient to mention that 
the receipts for the first six months of 1839, namely, 
from the Ist of January to the 30th of June, reached as 
high a sum as L.270,000 ; which sum, added to the same 
for the other six months, will give for a total annual 
receipt the handsome income of L.540,000 a-year. But 
if we estimate the annual receipts by the returns of a 
single month (July last), they would realise the im- 
mense sum of L.720,000 per annum. ring some 
weeks the receipts were as high as from L.15,000 to 
1.20,000, or upwards of L.60,000 per month ; an im- 
mense increase upon the previous year, months, and 
weeks, preceding it. ‘his increasing ratio is in part 
to be attributed to the immense numbers flocking out 
of town for the season. 

The recent opening of the Derby and ey ew 
railway, of the branches of #he north and midland 
counties, the spies and Birmingham, will all, like 
tributary streams falling into a vast river, bring 6 
rapid inerease of business, besides adding to the pro- 
sperity of the rural districts, and forming an important 
epoch in the annals of civilisation and of science. Thus, 
in whatever point of view contemplated, whether in 
its magnitude, in its triumphs of skill and labour over 
incredible difficulties, in its national utility or social 
results, this head and centre of British railway lines 
will remain an enduring monument of the enterpris- 
ing spirit, genius, wealth, industry, and indomitable 
perseverance of a British proprietary. 


ment, two and a half miles in length, across the Avon 
valley, reaching the Roman Fosseway m be bridge, and 
the river by a grand viaduct of nine arches. rough 
this the distant landscape appears to peculiar advan- 
tage. The Brandon intermediate station is situated 
at this point. 

Approaching Coventry, we come to a bridge of one 
arch, built at an acute angle, and forming an angle 
with the railway of 28 degrees. Here, as elsewhere, 
we observe policemen, each having his duties well 
defined, some provided with signal-flags, and with 
revolving signal-flags during the night. When near 
Coventry, we obtain an indistigct view of Combe 
Abbey, built on the site of the fif8t Cistercian monas- 
tery founded in Warwickshire, and belonging to the 


Earl of Craven. We pass —y = some 5 inte- 
resting scenery as we approach the Castle of War- 
wick by a handsome stone bridge, from which a view 


of this time-honoured and magnificent structure is 
obtained. At length, after traversing a succession of 
important and highly finished works, we reach the 
last grand qubesianenh, terminating in the grand 
viaduct over Lawley Street and the river Rea, un- 
rivalled, perhaps, by any to be seen. 

Another embankment brings us to a massive stone 
bridge, sufficiently expansive to admit the passage of 
the Junction railway, and it was for this reason exe- 
cuted at the joint expense of the two companies. ‘The 
Birmingham depét is just 1124 miles from London ; 
the station is one of the finest in the world. The 
entrance is by a handsome portico with Ionic columns ; 
the receptacle for the trains has six instead of four 
lines, as at Euston Square ; it is 217 feet in length ; 
the roof is of wrought iron, in two spans of fifty-six 
feet six inches each. ‘Ihe engine-house is capable of 
holding sixteen engines and tenders, and under each 
engine is a pit three feet deep, which enables the 
engine-men to get underneath to examine and repair 
it. In front of the engine-house are store-rooms, 
offices, workshops, over which is a tank holding 170 
tons of water, with provision for a steam-engine to 
work a pump from a well below, in case the 
supply should fail. In the locomotive department, 
preparations are made to ensure the safe and econo- 
mical working of the railway. Each engine carries a 
box of tools ; the various out-stations are fitted up with 
forges, work-benches, &c., enabling the engineers to 
execute repairs. 

Wolverton, however, is the mee central station, 
where preparations for every thing have been made 
upon a vast scale, equal to any want that can possibly 
arise. It is a curious fact, showing the amount of the 
general consumption of materials required, that in an 
average trip to London the engine will exhaust 2000 
gallons of water and twenty-four hundred-weight of 
coke ; and the tender carries a ton of coke, and up- 
wards of 700 gallons of water. 

For the accommodation of travellers going the 
entire distance, the trains which arrive from London 
run into the Grand Junction line at Birmingham, 
where there are excellent refreshment-rooms. In the 
same way, the trains from Manchester and Liverpool 
run into the London and Birmingham station, whence 

are forwarded after a brief interval. 

This magnificent work, which has carried the pre- 
vious inventions of men of genius to a degree of public 
usefulness never antici has now, it ap from 
the reports before us, already to e returns 
of interest ve a. romising for thefuture. ‘The 
outlay being up six millions, it will require, to 
pay 10per cent., that the road should produce L.600,000 
annually, besides a large addition to defray the various 
expenses of maintaining so vast an establishment. It 
is, at the same time, far removed from all fears of its 
proving @ mere speculation ; hosts of travellers, both 
or business and pleasure, will render its returns cer- 
tain and ample ; the receipts have been steadily ad- 
vancing, from the hour of its ial opening to its 
omplete operation, and its half-yearly reports conti- 


THE EVERLASTING ROSE, 


[BY JOHN ANSTER, ESQ.] 
Hail to thy hues! thou lovely flower : 
Still shed around thy soft perfume, 
Still smile amid the wint'ry hour, 
And boast, ev’n now, a spring-tide bloom. 
Thine is, methinks, a pleasing dream, 
Lone ling’rer in the icy vale, 
Of smiles that hail’d the morning beam, 
And sighs more sweet for evening's gale ! 
Still are thy green leaves whispering 
Low sounds to Fancy’s ear, that tell 
Of mornings, when the wild bee’s wing 
Shook dewdrops from thy sparkling cell! 
In April's bower thy sweets are breath’d, 
And June beholds thy blossoms fair ; 
In Autumn’s chaplet thou art wreath’d, 
And round December's forehead bare. 
With thee the graceful lily vied, 
As summer breezes waved her head, 
And now the snowdrop at thy side 
Meekly contrasts thy cheerful red. 
‘Tis thine to hear each varying voice, 
That marks the seasons sad or gay ; 
The summer thrush bids thee rejoice, 
And wintry robin’s dearer lay. 
Sweet flower! how happy dost thou seem 
"Mid parching heat, ‘mid nipping frost : 
While gath’ring beauty from each beam, 
No hue, no grace of thine is lost ! 
Thus Hope, ’mid life’s severest days, 
Still smiles, still triumphs o'er despair : 
Alike she lives in Pleasure’s rays, 
* And cold Affliction’s winter air. 
Charmer alike in lordly bower, 
And in the hermit’s cell she glows ; 
The Poet's and the Lover's flower, 
The bosom’s Everlasting Rose ! 
—Poetical Scrap- Book. 


SCOTCH DROVERS AT BARNET FAIR. 

A Fair is held annually at Barnet, on the t north 
road, in the vicinity of don, for the sale of cattle and 
horses collected in the north of England and in Scotland 
in the earl of the season. The fair for 1839 was 
well pron & by purchasers, upwards of 45,000 head of 
cattle and 10,000 horses having changed owners. Since 
the introduction of steam-vessels to the northern parts 
of Scotland, especially in the Moray Firth, the transit of 
cattle to the metropolis has b a matter of easy ac- 
complishment, but it will be a long period before journies 
by land be superseded. It is a question if the old system 
be ever totally done away with, as the following descrip- 
tion of the route and method of accomplishing it will 
show—besides, many of the cattle are purchased at mar- 
kets in the interior of the country, and the easy progress 
of the animals in their pat southward improves their 
condition previous to their being submitted at the Lon- 
don market. The majority of the dealers who attend 
Barnet Fair, the great metropolitan market, generally 
reside in some of the rich and fertile counties on the 
borders of England and Scotland, and when the opening 
spring and genial April showers fevive nature in all its 
beauteous forms, supplying with ample store of provision 
the sweet-smelling cows and their numerous progeny, 
these enterprising men northwards, in some in- 
stances as far as the Kyle therland, before they 
commence operations, In the southward the 

visit the Muir of Ord, and collect as they proceed through 
the eastern parts of Inverness-shire and Nairn, Moray, 
Banff, and Aberdeen shires, the beautiful small Highland 
breed of cattle that had been purchased the previous 
season by tl ever-active agriculturists of these districts. 
The markets are so excellently arranged throughout 
Scotland, that by the period of the dealers meeting at 
Falkirk Tryst they have generally collected a very large 
stock. The cattle are then formed into lots of about 
1000 each, and entrusted to a number of Scottish dr 


being in a manner a key to the Highlands of the north of 
Scotland and the fertile plains of Morayshire. The journey 
from Keith to Barnet occupies thirty-four days, the aver- 
age number of miles travelled each day being sixteen. The 
pay of a drover is two shillings per day and the expense 
of his bed. When he crosses the Tweed, he is allowed 
“night wages.” to the amount of one shilling extra from 
the owner, and one shilling from the grazier who supplies 
food for the cattle. The amount ised by a drover for 
the whole journey is about L.8, and from ten to fifteen 
shillings for return-money. The majority of the drovers 
return by land, in parties of twenty, and accomplish the . 
distance in thirteen days, at an avi expense of one 
shilling per day, including food and cine And yet 
one of these men, whose whole wardrobe would not fetch 
fourpence in Rosemary-lane, is entrusted with from L.700 
to L.800 to pay the expenses of the food required by 
the cattle, and the tolls to be passed during their journey. 
The number of Scottish drovers who visit Barnet fair 
annually is about 1500. Last year about 300 thimble- 
riggers were present, and, by sleight of hand, succeeded 
in winning a large sum from them. This would have 
been a sad tale to tell their wives and friends in the 
north, and but a poor excuse for the loss of their hard 
won earnings ; they therefore watched the motions of the 
pea and thimble gentry, and being convinced that cheat- 
ing was the order of the day, on a given signal they sur- 
rounded the thimble-riggers, and compelled them to 
return them all their money. A gentleman residing in the 
neighbourhood, who was present on the occasion, was so 
well pleased with the thrashing the gamblers got, that he 
gave the Scotsmen three sovereigns to purchase beer.— 
Correspondent of the Inverness Herald. 


A © DIET.” 

While at Presburg, I attended two sittings of the as- 
sembled diet, and had to ask myself whether it was really 
a meeting of deputies entrusted with important duties, 
or merely acomedy. At all events, it was a chaotic scene, 
in which every one — at the top of his voice, and used 
his elbows lustily, but in which a very small minority 
knew either what they were doing or what they were 
about to do. It was performed in a large hall, in the 
middle of which was a table covered with green baize ; 
on this were strewn the hats, sticks, and papers of the 
honourable members. At one end was a sort of stage as 
in a theatre ; here sat the president and secretaries, sur- 
rounded by folios containing the laws of the country, and 
behind them, or by their side, sit a number of deputies, 
generally speaking, those who do not belong to the oppo- 
sition, The others sit at long tables in the body of the 
room, where they are surrounded by a crowd of reporters, 
who assist them on occasion in shouting; these are young 
men who are studying the law, or ing themselves 
for the service of the state ; they all wear the Hungarian 
national dress, and each has a sabre hanging by his side, 
They are of noble families, and their throats when they 
exert them have considerable weight in discussion. At 
the entrance of the hall the is occupied by as many 
spectaturs as can crowd in: there is also a gallery for the 
public. Sometimes there is such a mob of spectators at 
the entrance, that the deputies cannot get in, and have 
to remain standing outside the door. They can make no 
effectual complaint, for it is first come first served, 
those who are the earliest in getting into the chamber, 
whether they be deputies or not, keep their places the 
whole day if they ree Thus it is impossible to say of 
a Hungarian member of parliament that he was in his 
place, inasmuch as place he has none, and he never sits 
down at all. When the hall is filled, there is a murmur like 
that in a bee-hive. Then the president shouts hajuk! 
(hear!), which is echoed by all present; but the noise con- 
tinues equally loud until some member of the opposition 
commences a bitter attack on some particular law, or makes 
a general charge against the government; this is the 
signal for profound silence, which is now and then inter- 
rupted by a menacing hajuk/ or by a thundering eljen f 
(vivat!) When an unpopular deputy rises to reply, one 
expects from the fierce expression with which he is uni- 
versally regarded, and from the huge mustachios and 
altogether military ~ ae pea of the crowds opposed to 
him, that he will either have to make a sudden exit at 
one of the windows, or that, if his arguments should be 
cutting, sabres will be drawn to meet them, 

t nothing of the kind occurs; the assembly separates 
peaceably after the necessary quantity of parliamentary 
demonstration has been performed by both parties ; and 
they whose patriotic excitement has been roused to an 
extraordinary pitch by the discussion, adjourn to a tavern 
in order to vent it.— The European, No. II. 

. A NEW LIGHT. 

An interesting experiment was made at Bordeaux a 
short time ago, in the presence of the mayor, on the husks 
of grapes, when pressed, and the lees of wine, in order to 
show their use for the purpose of lighting. A pound of 
the dried husks put into a red-hot retort gave in seven 
minutes two hundred litres of carburetted hydrogen gas, 
free from smell, and which burnt with an intense light, 
and free from smoke. A second experiment with the 
lees was equally satisfactory.— Newspaper para- 
grep: 

ARTIFICIAL IVORY. 

Certain parties in Sheffield lately obtained a patent for 
the making of a substance so nearly resembling ivory, 
and so applicable to all the purposes of that valuable 
material, that it is almost impossible to detect the dif- 
ference. In one instance a working entler had a quanti 
of scales given out to him, consisting partly of the fet 
tious compound and partly of ivory, and he used them 
in hafting his knives, and returned his work without dis- 
covering the difference. We understand, also, that an 
imitation of tortoise-shell is prepared and in use, which 
for some pu is little inferior to some varieties of 
the real article.— Newspaper paragraph. 


and the dealer sees no more of them until he meets the 
whole at Barnet. The commencement of the journey is 
usually calculated from Keith, in Banffshire, that spot 
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